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EDITORIAL 


GREATER CONTINUITY IN STUDY OF REQUIRED 
HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Of the many educational changes needed in this swiftly moving time 
of reappraisal one that stands out prominently is a greater continuity in 
the study of the subjects required in the high school curriculum. 

The harmful effect of lack of continuity in studying a subject looms 
nowhere so boldly as in foreign languages. As now taught, foreign lan- 
guages remain in the high school largely because some colleges require their 
study as prerequisite to admission. Indeed, as colleges have eased the re- 
quirements, enrollment in high school language classes has dropped. Greek 
has disappeared, and Latin is in the process of doing so. Even in modern 
languages after two years over 90 percent of those who begin drop out. Two 
years is the maximum amount of time most students study one foreign 
language simply because this was for many years the minimum for which 
credit was allowed. As the rule has been relaxed, fewer and fewer take 
even two years. Two years is not long enough to develop facility in a 
language under typical school conditions. In other countries where the 
school tries to make a pupil feel reasonably at home in a second language, a 
minimum of four to six years of continuous study is required. Is it reason- 
able to expect that we can accomplish in one or two years what takes so much 
longer in countries with a long and successful tradition in language teach- 
ing, especially considering the paucity of our own language background and 
tradition? Such a short step as one or two years of study seems scarcely 
worth the effort. It may even be worse than nothing. 

It is quite unlikely that we will require all youth in this country to study 
and to become reasonably fluent in a language other than their own, although 
such an objective could be defended on quite tenable grounds. But foreign 
languages are likely, and appropriately, to be accorded a more important 
place in the curriculum because the peoples of the world are moving more 
closely together, and the learning of a second language will become more 
useful. The teaching of a foreign language can be justified to the extent 
that a person develops enough skill to read and to carry on a simple con- 
versation—in other words to communicate in it. If this is so, then most 
of the present foreign language program needs to be recast. Between four 
and six years of continuous study in one language should be required, with 
major emphasis throughout upon listening, speaking, reading rather than 
upon systematic formal study of grammatical structure. Foreign language 
specialists report that a twenty-five to thirty minute daily period—half the 
time now scheduled—is all that is required. Attention slackens appreciably 
after this amount of concentrated drill. Hence, even without increasing the 
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total amount of time now required, four years of continuous study in one 
foreign language could be undertaken, and the student would have some- 
thing to show for his efforts. 

Mathematics is another field in which the present concentration of a 
limited amount of study in the high school should be altered. The typical 
requirement for graduation in a four-year high school course is one year 
of mathematics, which is usually taken during the first year so that no 
mathematics is taken in the last three years except by those who elect the 
full sequence of mathematics. 

The mathematics curriculum should be so altered that every pupil takes 
mathematics for the entire four to six years of his secondary school. Part 
of the reason that employers and universities are so critical of the mathe- 
matical competence of high school graduates is that having had no mathe- 
matics for several years prior to graduation pupils are rusty. Retention 
curves for arithmetical skills drop sharply. Even though all students need 
some mathematics, all students do not need the same amount of mathematics. 
Two or three combinations for students with different abilities and career 
objectives can be provided. One group of students might begin with six 
to eight periods of mathematics per week the first year, continue with only 
three periods per week for several of the intervening years, and return to a 
more concentrated period of study at the end. Another group would take 
only two or three periods per week throughout high school. By the time 
of graduation some pupils might have taken twice as much mathematics as 
others, some might be up to or even well into the calculus; but all would 
have had a continuous program throughout their school careers. 

In similar fashion, a valid argument to require science for each of the 
high school years could be made, and extended to art, music, and any of the 
other subjects that are considered to be a part of the basic general education 
of all youth. The only subjects a student now continuously studies through 
all of his years in high school are physical education and English, and even 
English is required for only three of the four years in most high schools. 

Flexibility in the schedule of classes will be required to achieve a more 
continuous study of subjects in the high school. Even though required for 
study by all pupils, one such subject will not be considered as worthy of 
equal attention with another. Hence, some subjects could meet for thirty 
minutes daily, others for an hour and a half; some might convene once or 
twice per week, while others enjoyed five, six, seven or eight meetings per 
week. Even though a subject can be accorded only one, and that perhaps a 
short period each week, with most careful planning and effective presen- 
tation, the cumulative effect over a period of four to six full years might 
readily become so vivid as to influence the lifelong attitudes and actions of 
a pupil, as for example, in the field of vocal music. In attempting to build 
flexible schedules, we may learn some important lessons from our European 
colleagues, where such variation is standard practice. 

Spreading subjects out over a longer period of time takes advantage 
of the psychological principle, which research has uncovered, of the su- 
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periority of distributed over massed practice in learning certain types of 
skills. Furthermore, such continuity of study in a given subject might also 
promote a deeper understanding, and even more important, an impetus for 
continued study beyond the years of high school, than when the subject is 
studied, for example, merely for one semester in the first year of junior 
high school and then dropped. 

Greater continuity in the study of subjects should serve to link ele- 
mentary and secondary schools more closely together. The once-held idea 
that reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling were subjects solely for the 
elementary school is no longer any more valid than is the conception that 
foreign language, algebra, biology are studies only for high school. It is 
no longer tenable to hold that the elementary school has failed if it does not 
teach a pupil all he needs to know about reading during his entire life. 
Ample evidence from the extensive research in reading shows that learning 
to read is a complex lifelong process. There are many different ways to 
read. The busy executive in industry may profit from instruction in how 
to read quickly so that he can efficiently clear his desk. His is quite a dif- 
ferent skill from that which the scientific researcher needs to learn early 
in his training. High school reading instruction, college reading clinics, and 
adult reading courses have all proven their value. Both foreign language 
and reading can properly be taught continuously in both elementary and 
secondary school. 

The Earl of Chesterfield when he wrote in 1746 that “Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” expressed a human conviction as 
true today as then. It is especially applicable to the subjects a young person 
is required to study in school. Secondary education would be markedly 
strengthened if pupils studied each of their required subjects continuously 
during the years they were in high school. This view is supported by evi- 
dence from research in learning. The articulation of the high school with 
the elementary and the higher schools would be improved. And most im- 
portant, it would enhance the American ideal of a broader curriculum, 
which itself gains new validity as the world hurtles along the path of special- 
ization. 


R. N. B. 





COST OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 


A publication based on the first comprehensive study of how much it costs an under- 
graduate student to go to college, and where he gets the money, has just been issued by the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Preliminary findings of the study were reported March 28, 1957 (HEW Release No. 
E94). 

The report, titled “Cost of Attending College” was prepared under the direction of 
Ernest V. Hollis, Director, College and University Administration Branch. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 45 cents. 











Critical Issues in the Teaching of 
Secondary School Science 


By PAUL DeH. HURD* 


Happenings in the world today have focused more attention upon sci- 
ence than ever before in history. Science and human experience have be- 
come so closely allied that an educated person today cannot afford to be 
ignorant about science. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the teaching of 
science has an economic as well as an educational component. The ability 
of America to develop scientifically is not limited by money, but rather by 
the availability of trained personnel—scientists. Responsible citizenship 
and leadership requires substantial training in science. There is a serious lag 
between the public’s understanding of science and the developments of 
science. The schools must assume the responsibility of closing this gap. 
The teaching of science in secondary schools is undergoing a critical ex- 
amination. More than fifty national committees have as one of their major 
purposes “‘to do something about science teaching.” It is apparent that the 
time has arrived for secondary schools to reconsider the curriculum in 
science : 


1. the issues are clear ; 

2. the public is asking for a revision ; 

3. business and industry are supporting a change; 

4. government, professional, and scientific organizations are demand- 
ing improvement ; 

5. colleges and university scientists have declared themselves for a dif- 


ferent curriculum. 


EMERGING POINTS OF VIEW ON SCIENCE TEACHING 


1. Science should be a substantial part of general education. General 
education is not to be regarded as something for the non-academically in- 
clined, but basic for everyone. 

2. The importance of science is such that a continuous program of a 
general education nature from kindergarten through the fourteenth grade 
and of a pre-professional nature at the upper levels seems necessary. 

3. Schools must recognize that science has become an intellectual and 
cultural pursuit in our generation. It is important that young people under- 
stand the attitudes and forces which are shaping contemporary society. 

4. Science and the social studies must merge at some points in the cur- 
riculum. This view is expressed by those who see the widest ramifications 
of science—the scientist. 


* Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, and Consultant Editor for 
the Journal. 
135 
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OBJECTIVES 


If the nature of this world of science is changing to a major extent, 
then we must assume that the objectives of science teaching will also change. 
The following objectives have received the greatest attention during the 
past year : : 


1. An understanding of the impact of science on society. 

2. An understanding of the methods and attitudes of science. 

3. The developing of an appreciation of science, its achievements and 
promise for human welfare. 

4. The acquiring of some of the skills of communication used by sci- 
entists—verbal and quantitative. 

5. An understanding of the basic principles, concepts, ideas, and gen- 
eralizations of science, and the appreciation of their contribution to human 
thought. 

6. The developing of lifelong interests, hobbies, and recreational ac- 
tivities that may serve to make life more satisfying in a scientifically oriented 
society. 

Not all of these objectives are new, but their importance has loomed 
larger than heretofore. If they are acceptable, then it implies that a change 
in the content of courses and in teaching techniques is necessary. 


CONTENT OF COURSES 


Criteria for the selection and development of course content grows out 
of the objectives established for science teaching. Some of the recent criti- 
cisms of course content have been as follows: 


1. It is toa large extent out-dated, and has historical value only. 

2. It is fragmentary, unorganized, and shallow. 

3. The volume of material taught in a single year is too great for real 
understanding by the student. 

4. It is unrelated to an understanding of the student’s immediate com- 
munity. 

5. The emphasis is too much upon learning terms without regard to the 
development of concepts, principles, understandings, generalizations, and 
ideas. 


It is interesting to note that nearly every institute for science teachers 
conducted over the last several years has emphasized as part of the course 
work, the modernization of courses. The issues are: 


1. New content, rebuilt for modern times, is needed. This does not 
mean a re-shuffle, a re-tread, or a scissors and paste job, but an entire re- 
thinking. Several national committees are working on this very point. 

2. Educationists and scientists agree that the content of secondary 
school science courses must be cut drastically, if we are to afford time to 


develop depth and quality of understanding in the student. 
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3. There must be a greater concentration on the principles and ideas to 
be developed, and the relation of these to significant scientific and social 
wee” 


The content of secondary school science should be selected with some 
sent of what has occurred before in the educational development of 
the student. Elementary science is past the frill stage and is becoming well 
established in our schools; but high school courses are frequently taught as 
though elementary science did not exist. This implies that curriculum re- 
vision must be from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

5. In developing the content for science courses, these factors are im- 
portant: the community, scientific and technologic developments, social 
needs, and the recognized interests of young people. 

6. Content which recognizes or illustrates the unity of science should 
be selected. 

7. Courses should include material on what we don’t know in science 
and about which there is some controversy—these are the starting points 
from which the young student sees a future career in science. 

8. Some content should be selected which requires quantitative expres- 
sion and lends itself particularly well to teaching the critical methods of 
science. 


Merely to add these materials to present courses would be fatal; our 
greatest need at the moment is to determine what can be left out of courses. 
The familiar and the traditional have to be critically re-examined. 


COURSES IN SCIENCE 

When content within a field is organized it becomes a course for in- 
struction. No longer can we assume that the same courses are good for all 
students. Neither should it be asumed that all science courses should be 
taught in the same way. Actually, we are pointing toward some courses in 
science for all and other courses just for some of the students. The courses 
in general education, however, must come first. 

A good program for a high school provides an opportunity for all stu- 
dents to learn about biological and physical phenomena. The high school 
biology courses have been rather well developed for this purpose, but pro- 
viding experiences in the physical sciences at the maturity level of high 
school students has not progressed equally well. Many educators feel there 
is a need for a general physical science course to match the general biology 
course. Students who do not take chemistry or physics, should have an equal 
opportunity for some experience in the phy sical sciences instead of gradu- 
ating with this aspect of their education a blank. Unfortunately, almost 
synonymously with the mentioning of physical science, one hears such re- 
marks shouted as “watering down,” “dumb-bell courses,” and other in- 
vectives. These mostly arise from those who are not aware of the purposes 
of the course, or have an erroneous concept of its educational function. 


’ 
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ScIENCE TEACHING METHODS 


The questions of what to teach and how to teach cannot be answered 
separately. Today, in matters of curriculum revision, method occupies as 
large a place as content. In fact, the best evidence of a really new science 
program is to be found in changed teaching methods. John Dewey once 
said that the major problem in science teaching is that we “try to teach it 
like the traditional subjects in high school.” 

Science offers one of the few places where students can gather first- 
hand information. This we must capitalize on. This in turn means that 
science courses should be organized around problems, and with class activi- 
ties which are closely related to data gathering. Books, experiments, field 
trips, guest speakers, films, and other resources become sources from which 
data are obtained to help solve a problem. Science teaching is at its best 
when it resembles a “‘research”’ activity. 

If science teaching is to be organized around broad problems requiring 
an understanding of scientific principles for solution, then it is important 
that teaching methods provide a wide variety of learning experiences. Many 
of the suggestions for improving the teaching of science center around 
placing more responsibility for learning on the student. 


LABORATORY TEACHING 


The activities which occur in the laboratory are one of the most criti- 
cized aspects of science teaching today. They are described as ‘‘cookbook- 
ish,” a waste of time, and expensive in terms of the educational returns. 
Students react to laboratory work as something that is a monotonous routine 
dictated by laboratory manuals and work books. Initiative and creativeness 
are discouraged. There is consensus that laboratory work has become 
sterile. Experiments are designed as something you do with equipment 
which can be gotten out, set up, “worked,” cleaned up, and put away in 
forty-two minutes with time left to fill in a couple of blanks in a manual be- 
fore the bell rings. The write-up nearly always ends with a conclusion. 
Seldom, as in science, is this made use of as a starting point for defining 
the problem. Controlled experiments are few and far between. 

Many educationists and scientists feel that a laboratory experiment 
should be an exercise in independent thinking—an “adventure in research.” 
What good laboratory work should be is summarized in the American Jour- 
nal of Physics (October 1957, page 437). 


“Learning to know is not the whole of laboratory work; acquir- 
ing the ability to feel what the scientist feels is equally important. In 
the laboratory the student should be “physicist for a day.’ He should 
encounter the joys and sorrows of experimenting, elation and des- 
pair. He should come upon the unexpected, run up blind alleys, and 
work himself out of tight places. He should experience the sights 
and sounds and smells and emotions of the laboratory. Having had 
such experience, the student can claim a kinship, however distant, 
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with a scientific enterprise which no amount of mere lecturing can 
give him.” 


Certain trends in the development of newer types of laboratory work 
seem to be evident. These are: 


1. fewer and better experiments ; 
2. that all students do not need to do all experiments ; 


3. experiments requiring controls and definitions of experimental limi- 
tations are needed ; 

4. experiments that are ‘‘open ended” ; 

c 


experiments that are more realistic in a sense that they are actual ex- 
periments rather than exercises. 


There is also a tendency to place greater weight in the “write-ups” of 
the experiment on clear and precise expression, both verbal and quantitative, 
than on the mere reporting of the findings. 


THE RaApip LEARNER IN SCIENCE 


The most underprivileged group of students in America today is the 
gifted and talented. It seems time that we reaffirm our belief that all stu- 
dents in school deserve the right to have an education suitable to their par- 
ticular talents. At the moment, there are many agencies growing up outside 
of schools that are directing their attention toward doing something for the 
rapid learners. Business and industry have been conspicuous in this regard. 
The establishment of science fairs, contests, talent awards, talent searches, 
scholarships, science camps, and summer employment for outstanding stu- 
dents represent some of these efforts. 

Teaching procedures for the rapid learner developed within the school 
have mostly been programs of junior research and special classes. Un- 
fortunately, activities provided for the rapid learner have frequently been 
more time-consuming than educational. A modern school today cannot earn 
the name without definite efforts to challenge the gifted and the talented in 
all fields. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The supply of future scientists, technical workers, and science teachers 
is not to be guaranteed by just making more educational provisions for sci- 
ence courses. A program of vocational guidance is also needed. We have 
reached the point where vocational guidance and general education must 
go hand in hand. There is a wealth of material being published to assist 
science teachers in carrying out this activity. 

Occupational information needs to become a part of the science curricu- 
lum. It is to be expected that every teacher assumes some responsibility for 
career guidance in vocations related to his teaching fields. In both the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission’s Manpower and Education and ASCD’s 
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nal of Physics (October 1957, page 437). 


“Learning to know is not the whole of laboratory work ; acquir- 
ing the ability to feel what the scientist feels is equally important. In 
the laboratory the student should be “physicist for a day.” He should 
encounter the joys and sorrows of experimenting, elation and des- 
pair. He should come upon the unexpected, run up blind alleys, and 
work himself out of tight places. He should experience the sights 
and sounds and smells and emotions of the laboratory. Having had 
such experience, the student can claim a kinship, however distant, 
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with a scientific enterprise which no amount of mere lecturing can 
give him.” 


Certain trends in the development of newer types of laboratory work 
seem to be evident. These are: 


1. fewer and better experiments ; 


2. that all students do not need to do all experiments ; 


3. experiments requiring controls and definitions of experimental limi- 
tations are needed ; 

4. experiments that are ‘‘open ended” ; 

5. experiments that are more realistic in a sense that they are actual ex- 
periments rather than exercises. 


There is also a tendency to place greater weight in the “write-ups” of 
the experiment on clear and precise expression, both verbal and quantitative, 
than on the mere reporting of the findings. 


THE Rapip LEARNER IN SCIENCE 


The most underprivileged group of students in America today is the 
gifted and talented. It seems time that we reaffirm our belief that all stu- 
dents in school deserve the right to have an education suitable to their par- 
ticular talents. At the moment, there are many agencies growing up outside 
of schools that are directing their attention toward doing something for the 
rapid learners. Business and industry have been conspicuous in this regard. 
The establishment of science fairs, contests, talent awards, talent searches, 
scholarships, science camps, and summer employment for outstanding stu- 
dents represent some of these efforts. 

Teaching procedures for the rapid learner developed within the school 
have mostly been programs of junior research and special classes. Un- 
fortunately, activities provided for the rapid learner have frequently been 
more time-consuming than educational. A modern school today cannot earn 
the name without definite efforts to challenge the gifted and the talented in 
all fields. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The supply of future scientists, technical workers, and science teachers 
is not to be guaranteed by just making more educational provisions for sci- 
ence courses. A program of vocational guidance is also needed. We have 
reached the point where vocational guidance and general education must 
go hand in hand. There is a wealth of material being published to assist 
science teachers in carrying out this activity. 

Occupational information needs to become a part of the science curricu- 
lum. It is to be expected that every teacher assumes some responsibility for 
career guidance in vocations related to his teaching fields. In both the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission’s Manpower and Education and ASCD’s 
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Guidance in the Curriculum will be found a supporting point of view. Some 
direct attention to vocational counseling needs to begin with the seventh 
grade and become intensified from this point on. It has been found that 
scientists make their career decisions early in life, frequently in the junior 
high school age range. 


TESTS AND EVALUATIONS 


No one seems to be too happy with testing procedures in science. This 
is because they fail to indicate the student’s achievement of the objectives 
of the course, such as the ability to think critically, to apply what he has 
learned, and to show his “power” to think within the field. This difficult 
area of teaching is in need of considerable help. Several national committees 
have worked on new kinds of tests. However, the entire field has been slow 
in development. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is little doubt but that there is much concern about secondary sci- 
ence teaching throughout the country. It is true that all of the criticisms 
are not deserved, but some are. Many of the problems are to be found in 
teacher-training programs. The large number of summer Institutes for 
science teachers represent attempts to correct this condition. Solutions to 
other problems will require a vigorous in-service program on science cur- 
riculums and teaching techniques. 
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High School Summer Reading Classes 


By JACK W. WILLIAMS* 


For several summers the El Monte Union High School District has 
maintained reading classes in its summer school program. Last summer 
showed a larger enrollment in reading classes than did any previous year. 
Six reading classes with a total enrollment of eighty-eight students were 
maintained with an average class enrollment of approximately fifteen stu- 
dents each. This enrollment gave the district a good opportunity to evalu- 
ate its reading program and the progress being made by students. The meth- 
ods of the three teachers, as well as the materials used, varied slightly. One 
teacher emphasized the current SRA reading kit, the second teacher empha- 
sized reading work books and supplementary materials, and the third teacher 
emphasized the Reader’s Digest reading series and the tachistoscope. Yet 
despite the different methods and materials being used by the three teachers, 
the average gains were approximately the same. 

An attempt was made to place the more advanced reading students in 
one group and the slower reading students in another. Howevef, due to 
scheduling problems with other elective subjects in the summer school pro- 
gram, this was not strictly followed. Each teacher grouped students within 
his classes. 

An analysis of the combined results for the six classes follows: 

The classes showed a total gain of 64.4 years and a total loss of 7.6 
years for an adjusted total gain of 56.8 years. The average gain was .7 
years (rounded to nearest tenth). 

A summary, Table I, of the distribution of the six classes is shown by 
grade placement levels of students as they entered the reading program and 
the gains and losses made. 


TABLE I 


GAINS AND LossEsS OF READING GRADE PLACEMENT SCORES 
By LEVELS oF ACHIEVEMENT 


Gains of 
Gainsof % Yr.to Gains Under 
Grade Placement 1 Yr. Plus i Yr. ¥%, Yr. No Minus 
Levels Number (1.0plus) (.5to.9) (.1to.4) Change Scores 
11.0 plus .... 16 3 4 5 1 3 
9.0-10.9 ... 20 7 4 3 ] 5 
7.0-8.9... 3 9 15 4 1 6 
5.0-6.9... 17 6 7 1 0 
(eee 88 a 30 15 + 14 
Peroent ss... 100 28 34 17 5 16 


* Head Counselor, Arroyo High School, El Monte, California. 
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It may be noted that 28 percent of the students made a gain of one year 
or more, 34 percent made a gain of between one half and one year, 17 per- 
cent made a gain under one half year, and 5 percent made no change. 

An area of some concern is the fact that 16 percent made negative scores. 


This area deserves further investigation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Gains in the summer work were encouraging, not only in months and 
years advanced, but in general behavior patterns. A number of students im- 
proved in their interest and work habits. Perhaps this was in part due to 
the removal of the term “‘remedial” from the title of reading classes, thus 
permitting some of the better students to take the classes. 

The philosophy of the reading program was that students learn to read 
by reading, and they read to learn. The significance of the foregoing figures 
is not how much gain was made so much as the fact that gains were made, 
and that the school district recognized the need for carrying on a summer 
reading program for the benefit of students who desire to improve and ex- 
tend their reading skills. 

In conclusion, two students’ reactions to the reading program may be 
of interest to the reader of this report. The students were responding to the 
statement—‘‘What I have learned from reading this summer.” 

“T think I have learned a great deal from this summer course. 
The main thing I have learned is that I should read for enjoyment. 

I feel that a lot can be learned from reading. Not only books, but 

newspapers, magazines, and many other sources. I also feel that 

reading should be a daily part of everyone’s life. I have drawn these 
opinions from what I have learned and observed in this class.” 

“This summer, in reading, I have read a greater variety of books 
than usual and have learned to enjoy them more. I have learned to 
read faster and more efficiently. From the books I’ve read I’ve 
learned to understand more types of people and to appreciate them 
more. I have learned to skim this summer and it has given me the 
chance to read more. I have been taught to evaluate my reading and 
to think more about it. This summer I have improved my reading 
greatly and learned a new way of reading.” 





PROPHET FOR HIS LAND 


One year and a half before the Russian moon was up, William Benton, former State 
Department official, made a speech before the Association for Higher Education. 

Some of his words gather new force in the light of what has taken place on the historic 
day of October 4, when man sent a sphere into beyond the stratosphere. 


“We are facing a new-type competition. . . . the cold war of the classroom. ... In 
future Congressional debates this issue will receive major emphasis. . . . 
“We are facing the onrushing hordes of highly trained Soviet technicians. . . . We are 


facing Khruschev’s challenge of ‘We shall see who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union’... . 

“Manifestly, technology can change the balance of world military power. The Kremlin 
-plan of educational and technological competition is a plan so potent as to make military 
maneuvering seem by comparison tactical and even diversionary. . . .” 











Training of Educational Administrators 


By STANLEY W. WILLIAMS* 


California professors of Educational Administration recently held an 
annual conference to discuss the administration training program. As a 
result of the meetings certain conclusions and recommendations were made 
in relation to: (1) the administration and supervision credential structure, 
(2) field work programs, and (3) the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. 

The Administration and Supervision Credential Structure. Enthusias- 
tic acceptance of the recommendations of the Committee of the California 
Council on Teacher Education was expressed. The council has recom- 
mended the combination of several existing administration and supervision 
credentials into a single administration-supervision credential. The con- 
ference group reported as follows: 

1. The increase in the present requirement of two years of classroom 
teaching to five years as a prerequisite for the administration-supervision 
credential is desirable. The additional time in the classroom should allow 
for the development of a workable philosophy of education, an insight into 
the many types of school problems, an understanding of the way in which 
leadership develops, and a knowledge of administrative procedures and 
techniques. 

2. Careful screening of candidates for administration and supervision 
credentials needs to be accomplished early in the training program. Many 
applicants for administration and supervision positions hold the necessary 
credentials authorizing service but are not considered qualified by screening 
tests and interview boards. 

3. Some provision should be made to permit authorized colleges and 
universities to have greater responsibilities in recommending those persons 
who apply for credentials. Maximum use might thus be made of college 
staffs in screening candidates who would otherwise apply directly to the 
State for their credentials. 

Field Work Programs. Field work in school administration should be 
as nearly on-the-job administration as possible. Abundant opportunities 
for a variety of basic administrative experiences must be provided. Recom- 
mendations by the Conference for strengthening field work programs in 
California were: 

1. Field work should be regarded as a period of internship covering the 
typical functions and duties of the school administrator. However, stu- 
dents should be allowed to pursue individual interests, needs and problems 
whenever, in the opinion of the college adviser, the student would profit 
from such intensive study. 


* Associate Professor of Education, Long Beach State College. 
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2. Field work may serve as an exploratory course which will suggest 
topics for the master’s or doctor’s thesis in school administration. 

3. The effectiveness of field work depends, in large measure, on the 
degree of cooperation by the administrator of the school where the field 
studies are carried on and the effectiveness of the supervision given to this 
activity by the sponsoring college. The role of the college adviser through 
regularly scheduled conferences on campus with the trainee and visitations 
to the school where the field: studies are being pursued cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

4. In addition to conferences and visitations, California colleges might 
well require such other experiences as: field trips to public schools in groups, 
interviews with administrators other than their own, class meetings to 
share problems and suggest solutions, periodic written reports of the stu- 
dent’s progress, and a final written report summarizing the field work pro- 
gram. 

5. A summary appraisal of the achievement of the trainee by the college 
adviser which might become a part of his permanent placement record is 
desirable. 

6. Internship programs were to be encouraged where possible. How- 
ever, it was generally agreed that the majority of field work candidates, as 
full-time teachers, were unable to be released from all or part of their teach- 
ing assignments to perform the functions of an intern. 

7. Involvement of administration students in major and significant re- 
search projects initiated by research teams would be beneficial whenever 
possible. 

The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. This pro- 
gram was sanctioned in 1947 by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
since that time has accomplished much in three areas of school adminis- 
tration: (1) improved training programs, (2) refined standards of selec- 
tion of potential school administrators, and (3) wider participation in the 
activities of the profession of school administration. Eight universities in 
the United States act as research centers for administering the program 
financed by the Kellogg Foundation. 

The conference group submitted the following statements relative to 
CPEA: 

1. The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration has done 
much to raise the stature of educational leadership within the decade of its 
existence. Schools and colleges should watch closely the research develop- 
ments of this organization for possible implementation in their own pro- 
grams. 

2. A report on the CPEA, Studies in School Administration,’ 1957, is 
an excellent publication which accomplishes two purposes: (1) summariz- 


1 Moore, Hollis A, Studies in School Administration. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of School Administrators, 1957. 
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ing major achievements in the improvement of school administration which 
can be traced to CPEA and (2) providing an annotated bibliography of 
all important publications issued by regional CPEA centers or cooperating 
groups and institutions. 

3. The program of the NCPEA (National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration ), although not officially related to CPEA, 
does overlap in membership and interest. Currently NCPEA is stimulating 
basic research in the area of improvement of the selection of recruits from 
the teaching ranks and preparing these recruits for administrative posi- 
tions. Administrative Behavior in Education,’ 1957, is one of the latest 
NCPEA publications. 


2 Campbell, Roald F. and Russell T. Gregg, Editors, Administrative Behavior in Edu- 
cation. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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Supervision of Physical Education in 


Large City School Systems in California 


By FRANKLIN A. LINDEBURG* 


Administrators in large city school systems in California have en- 
deavored to improve the teaching-learning situation in the field of physical 
education by employing specialists to direct, supervise, or coordinate this 
special field within the curriculum. What are the opinions of these super- 
visors concerning principles of supervision of physical education? What 
phases of the physical education program are responsibilities of the super- 
visors? How do the departments of supervision operate? To what extent 
are democratic procedures used in the supervision of physical education ? 
By what means does the supervisor assist the teacher to become a better in- 
structor? In other words, how does the supervision of physical education 
for boys in California measure up to the criteria implied in these questions ? 
This study compares the supervision of physical education in California 
secondary school systems with certain recommended criteria. 

The criteria were developed by consulting experts and by studying the 
organization and operation of supervision of physical education for boys 
in large secondary school systems in California. Of the twenty city school 
systems in California having supervisors of physical education, fifteen 
were studied by interviews with and questionnaires from the supervisors; 
fourteen of the fifteen were studied by questionnaire inquiries submitted to 
principals and boys’ physical education teachers. Questionnaires were also 
sent to experts in physical education and education from California state 
colleges and universities to ascertain their opinions as to how supervision of 
physical education should be organized and operated. The opinions and 
judgments of the experts, supervisors, principals, and teachers concerning 
the value and extent of use of the supervisors of certain phases of super- 
vision of physical education resulted in the recommended criteria. The re- 
sponding groups indicated their opinions on a value scale (essential, mod- 
erate, slight, or no value) and on a use scale (regularly, seldom, or not used ). 

Listed below are the recommended criteria along with the results of the 
study concerning each criterion. 

Criterion I.—The supervisor of physical education should use 

as guides for action the principles of supervision of physical educa- 

tion. 

The majority of supervisors, principals, experts, and boys’ physical edu- 
cation teachers believed each of the following eleven principles to be of 
essential value. 


* Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of California, Riverside. 
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1. The major concern of supervision is the learning situation in which 
the child functions. 

2. The supervisor helps the teacher develop those abilities which lead 
to improved instruction in order to improve the learning situation 
for the child. 

3. The supervisor exercises intelligent leadership in the adaptability 
and improvement of the physical plant in which the program func- 
tions. 

4. The supervisor coordinates and articulates the physical education 
program with the total educational program of the system. 

5. The supervisor and teachers arrive cooperatively at an understand- 
ing of the physical education philosophy of the school, of its pur- 
poses and its objectives. 

6. The supervisor and teachers develop a philosophy of supervision. 

7. The supervisor and teachers together formulate objectives, and pre- 
pare and implement courses of study. 

8. In planning and evaluating the instructional procedures, the super- 
visor recognizes the limitations of plant, equipment, and supplies. 

9. The supervisor makes adaptations in supervisory procedures ac- 
cording to the training, experiences, and abilities of teachers. 

10. The supervisor considers the varying backgrounds, interests, and 
abilities of pupil groups in appraising the work of individual teach- 
ers. 

11. The school and community are analyzed by the supervisor in order 
to assist in the development of these programs. 

Teachers, principals, supervisors, and experts had similar opinions and 
beliefs concerning these guides for action thereby indicating that they were 
in general agreement regarding the principles of supervision of physical 
education. 

Criterion IJ. —The supervisor is responsible for the boys’ phys- 
ical education, interschool and intramural programs of both junior 
and senior high school levels. 

The major responsibility of the supervisors was, of course, the physical 
education class program. Of the fifteen school systems studied, one had no 
junior high school and three were organized under the 6-4-4 plan. In one 
system, the supervisor was responsible for only the boys’ junior high school 
physical education program, while in the remaining cities studied the super- 
visor supervised both the boys’ and girls’ physical education programs. At 
the senior high school level two supervisors were concerned only with the 
boys’ program, and the remaining thirteen supervised both the boys’ and 
girls’ physical education class programs. 

The eight junior high schools having interscholastic programs had these 
activities under the direction of the supervisors. Eleven of the supervisors 
were responsible for the senior high school interschool program. This duty, 
according to the supervisors, was at certain times of the school year a time 
consumer leaving less time for other supervisory duties. 
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Thirteen of the fifteen supervisors supervised the school intramural 
programs. 

All of the supervisors but one had additional duties, such as: health 
education, youth services, safety, driver training, school and city recreation, 
accident reports, parks, medical and nursing services, teaching, and coach- 
ing. Table I presents the extent of supervision of physical education and 
lists these additional duties. 


TABLE I 


EXTENT OF SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISORS 


Physical-Education Program _Interschool Program Additional Duties 
Junior Senior Junior Senior Intramural 
High High High High Program 








14 Yes* 15 Yes 8Yes 11Yes 13 Yes Health Education, 
6 No 4No 2No Youth Services, 


1 supervised 2 supervised Safety, Driver 
Boys Only Girls Only Training, School 
; and City Recrea- 

Theothers The others tion, Accident Re- 
supervised supervised ports, Parks, Medi- 
Boysand  Boysand cal and Nursing 

Girls Girls Services, Teaching, 


and Coaching. 


* Of the fifteen school systems studied, one had no junior high school and three were 
organized under the 6-4-4 plan. 


Criterion I1].—Departments of supervision of physical educa- 
tion are organized and operated so that supervisors act as consult- 
ants. 

All groups considered it essential that supervisors act as consultants, and 
each group responded that the supervisors did so regularly. Visitations to 
teachers were made at the supervisor’s own discretion, at the request of the 
teacher, and at the request of the head of the department, or the principal. 
In the study although the supervisors indicated that they made visits regu- 
larly, teachers responded that this was seldom done. There was also a dis- 
agreement between the two groups of experts concerning supervisory visits. 
All experts believed visitation should be made to individual teachers at the 
discretion of the supervisor or at the request of the teacher; however, edu- 
cation experts were of the opinion that the visit should seldom be made at 
the request of the head of the department or the principal whereas the 
physical education experts believed that this should be done regularly. 

Criterion IV.—The supervisor uses democratic procedures in 
the supervision of physical education so that all persons concerned 
share in planning supervisory procedures. 
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Each group considered that the democratic procedure of inviting the 
cooperation of the instructional staff in the solution of the problems aris- 
ing within the supervision of physical education to be of essential value. 
Experts indicated that this supervisory procedure should be performed 
regularly ; supervisors stated that they regularly practiced it ; while teachers 
and principals, to the contrary, responded that it was seldom done by the 
supervisor. 

There was a diversity of opinion regarding the formulation of the yearly 
program of physical education. The most democratic procedure involved 
the formulation of the physical education program by a city-wide com- 
mittee, including the supervisor and teachers, and recommended to schools. 
This procedure was rated as of essential value by supervisors, principals, 
and experts, while the teachers considered it to be of moderate value. The 
experts regarded this procedure as one which should be used regularly ; 
supervisors and principals indicated that this was the case in their school 
systems, but again the teachers disagreed by responding that this means of 
planning the yearly program was not in use. 

Another procedure considered essential by all the groups was the pro- 
motion by the supervisor of cooperative staff efforts to provide improved 
instructional devices. The experts shared the opinion that this should be 
done regularly, and the supervisors and principals agreed with them by 
indicating that it was a regular practice. The teachers dissented as to the 
extent of the procedure as they marked that it was seldom used. 

Criterion V.—The supervisor helps the teacher develop those 
abilities which lead to improved instruction in order to improve the 
learning situation for the student. 

In doing this, expert opinion indicated that the following methods and 
techniques were essential and should be used regularly: (1) class visita- 
tion, (2) individual teacher conferences, (3) the issuance of monthly bulle- 
tins, (4) arrangements for interschool visitation, (5) demonstration teach- 
ing, (6) planning for exhibits, (7) encouraging self-rating, (8) distribu- 
tion of book lists and source materials, (9) attendance at workshops, (10) 
use of audio-visual aids, and (11) teachers’ meetings. 

One of the interesting things about the analysis of answers concerning 
these eleven techniques is that there was a great difference between what 
the supervisors believed should be done and what the teachers said was 
actually done. According to the responses of the teachers, all of these tech- 
niques were either seldom used or not used at all. Supervisors, on the 
other hand, indicated that each of the above methods and techniques were 
regularly used, with the exception of encouraging self-rating which super- 
visors stated they seldom did. 

The following conclusions are those derived from a comparison of 
recommended criteria with the supervision of physical education for boys 
in large city school systems in California. 

1. Teachers, principals, supervisors, and experts were in general agree- 

ment concerning the principles of supervision of physical education. 
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2. All fifteen supervisors were responsible for the junior and senior 
high school physical education program ; eleven were responsible for 
the interschool program, and thirteen supervised the intramural 
program. 

3. The interschool program was at certain times of the year a time 
consumer which left less time for other supervisory duties. 

4. All but one supervisor had duties in addition to the supervision of 
physical education (health education, city and school recreation, 
safety, etc.). 

5. Supervisors in these California large city school systems acted as 
consultants rather than as’ inspectors. 

6. It was considered essential that supervisors visit teachers’ classes. 

Supervisors indicated that they did so at their own discretion, at the 

request of the teacher, the department head, or the principal; but 

the teachers disagreed with them by responding in the study that 
these visits were seldom made. 

Supervisors stated that they regularly used democratic procedures 

in the supervision of physical education ; however, teachers were of 

the opinion that such were seldom used. 

8. Supervisors indicated that they regularly helped the teacher develop 
those abilities which lead to improved instruction in order to improve 
the learning situation for the student. Of contrary opinion were 
the teachers who stated that the techniques were either seldom used 
or not used at all. 


NI 


In summarizing, it can be said that supervision of physical education 
in large city school systems in California measures up to the recommended 
criteria in most respects. However, the notable exceptions were concerned 
with differences in opinion between supervisors and teachers regarding the 
extent of practice of a few of the supervisory procedures. A logical ex- 
planation of this difference could be that although the supervisor regularly 
practiced a particular supervisory technique, each individual teacher would 
only seldom be conscious of its influence because of the large number of 
teachers under the leadership of the supervisor and his department. 





RUSSIANS STUDY ENGLISH 


Approximately 40 percent of the pupils in Russian secondary schools are studying Eng- 
lish, according to Education in the U.S.S.R., U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 14. 
English is considered most important for pupils going on to college. About 65 percent of the 
students in higher educational institutions are studying English. In Russia study of English 
and other foreign languages begins in grade V, when pupils are normally eleven years of 
age, and continues through grade X, the last year of high school. In grade V pupils study 
English and other foreign languages four class periods a week and during the remaining 
four years, three class periods a week. In Russia a class period is usually forty-five minutes 
in length. 

—English Journal, January 1958 











Current Events and Materials in 
Continuation Education 


By JOHN W. VOSss* 


One problem in continuation education has been the proper basic defini- 
tion of youth who are to be served in the program. A similar problem faces 
those who provide programs for the gifted, the physically handicapped, and 
the mentally retarded. As children who are hard of hearing, partially blind, 
mentally retarded, have been identified it has been possible to provide spe- 
cial programs to meet their needs. It has been much more difficult to identify 
as “handicapped” youth who although ‘‘educable” have failed to profit in 
the regular classrooms in spite of the heroic work of their teachers. It has 
not been easy to sympathize with those who have become truants, sought 
jobs or accumulated other responsibilities, or who have fallen into undesir- 
able behavior patterns. Their faults result from either a faulty environment 
or inheritance, or both. From their dress, actions, attitudes, and general 
way of life it is clear that these youth are handicapped. They are unable to 
compete successfully with the great majority of their peers. Great conflict 
is usually present within and about each one of these individuals. For the 
most part, school is the only socially desirable and constructive force in the 
community which has concern for these young people and helps them to 
resolve their conflicts. The continuation school, through its individualized 
instructional program, has béen the facility in certain communities which 
concentrates upon improvement of attitudes and appreciations and the de- 
velopment of such skills and knowledges as the student can absorb. 

As a result of public concern about school drop-outs, increases in de- 
linquency and various other indications of maladjustment among youth, 
numerous studies and activities have been undertaken or are in progress. 


A NATIONAL SURVEY OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


The Honorable Harold P. O’Connell, Judge of the Family Court (form- 
erly Juvenile Court) of Cook County, Illinois, appointed a number of per- 
sons who were concerned about juvenile delinquency to serve as an advisory 
committee to the Court. Raymond T. Brasel, member of the Chicago Bar 
Association, was designated chairman of the group in the area of con- 
tinuation schools. In August 1956 a questionnaire was mailed to super- 
intendents of schools of fifty United States’ cities and to four in Canada 
with populations over 200,000. Pasadena, California, was the only smaller 
city included. A response from 66% percent of these cities was received. 
The purpose of the survey was to study continuation schools, especially as 
related to juvenile delinquency. 


* Principal, Snyder Continuation High School, San Diego, and Consultant Editor for 
the Journal. 
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No analysis or correlation of items in the questionnaire was provided 
in the report. In general the survey dealt with the mechanics and require- 
ments of continuation education, attitudes toward compulsory attendance 
and age limits, opinions concerning the values of continuation education, 
and opportunities for suggestions on programs to reduce delinquency. The 
survey and report was made by Katherine E. Stimson, attorney at law, 
5206 West Bernice Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. Possibly the most strik- 
ing feature of the report was the variations in practices and opinions it dis- 
closed. 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE FOR CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


This group held its final meeting December 5, 1957, to authorize the 
chairman, Dr. Charlotte Elmott, to make a summarizing report to the gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee on Children and Youth, the committee’s parent 
authority. The principal factor of the report was a recommendation which 
would lead to the general implementation and consideration of the intent of 
proposals outlined in the publication of the State Department of Education, 
A Study of Continuation Education in California by E. Evan Shaffer, Jr., 
August 1955. 


Stupy oF EMOTIONALLY DiIsTURBED CHILDREN 


The study of emotionally disturbed children authorized at the last session 
of the legislature and under the direction of Dr. Eli M. Bower is being 
watched with great interest by those in continuation education since a goodly 
percentage of this group is enrolled in continuation programs. Dr. Bower, 
in various presentations, has expressed his interest in seeing the work being 
done in continuation schools and classes. He has mentioned two types of 
individuals included in their enrollments: the situationally and the basically 
maladjusted. 

CREED FOR CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


A creed comprising fifteen points for the staff in continuation educa- 
tion which states beliefs, objectives, and responsibilities has been developed 
by administrators, supervisors, and teachers working in close contact with 
continuation students. The composite statements have been assembled by 
Lawrence E. Koehler, Consultant, State Department of Education, and 
published in the California Continuation Education Newsletter, June 1957, 
issued by the Bureau of Adult Education. 


LEGISLATION 


Senate Bill 2077 which provides an excess cost formula for continua- 
tion education and authorized appropriation therefore from the General 
Fund was introduced by Senator Kraft at the last session of the legislature 
and was heard attentively by the Education Committee. The bill was then 
referred for interim study. 

Among current considerations for possible legislation are the follow- 


ing: 
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1. Continuance of effort for “excess cost” program similar to that now 
established for youth with other types of handicaps. 

Revision of compulsory attendance laws to place the responsibility 
for truancy on the appropriate and proper person or persons in ac- 
cordance with the particular age level and degree of responsibility 
which should be assumed. It is suggested that the parent should be 
responsible and liable for the child’s attendance to age twelve or 
fourteen and that the child should be responsible and liable to age 
eighteen. This is about the reverse of the present arrangement. 

3. The inclusion of a provision in the Education Code requiring all 

school districts to maintain a census of school-age children. 


bo 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Dr. T. M. Riley, Principal of Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles, 
has developed two interesting and valuable items for use by counselors 
working with students leaving full-time school. One is a Record of Inter- 
view with Pupil Planning to Stop Full-Time School. This, when completed 
and signed by the pupil, parent, and counselor constitutes an outline of the 
considerations involved in leaving regular school, possible plans for the 
future and an acknowledgment of the important decision being made. The 
other item is an information sheet to be handed to the pupil who plans to 
stop full-time school. It is organized on a question-and-answer basis and 
is designed in form and content to help students in their obligations and 
opportunities after dropping out, especially with respect to employment 
and further schooling. 

San Francisco Continuation High School reports successful work being 
done in the teaching of typing to transient students and with activities and 
materials used with severely retarded readers. Three new special reading 
classes have been opened. The classes have been kept small. Special ma- 
terials and room have been provided for pupils selected on the basis of 
individual testing. Although progress on the basis of retesting is not yet 
available, the increased attendance and perceptibly improved behavior of 
the pupils emphasize the value of the program. 


District PLANNING FOR CONTINUATION-ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Fresno 

Like most California cities, population growth is making itself felt in 
all of the schools, not excepting Fresno Continuation High School. The 
district is faced with the problem of enlarging present facilities or of 
establishing continuation-type classes (adjustment) in junior and senior 
high schools. 

A group of nine secondary principals and directors, called the Pupil 
Adjustment Committee, has been appointed by the Secondary Principals’ 
Association to survey the situation and return recommendations to the 
Fresno City Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools. 
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Thus far, a small survey of conditions existing in the continuation or 
adjustment schools of California has been conducted. Subcommittees have 
been established to study (1) school site, (2) buildings, facilities, and equip- 
ment, (3) methods of recruiting properly trained and prepared teachers, 
and (4) whether or not fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds should be admitted 
to the school on the same scale as the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old group. 

In addition, the committee will give thought to the screening of appli- 
cants, curriculum needs, and to provisions for future growth of Fresno 
Continuation High School. 


Eureka 


A plan for the reorganization of the Continuation School was adopted 
in the Eureka City Schools last summer and is now in operation. The scope 
of the school has been broadened to accommodate more than employed stu- 
dents only. Safeguards are established through the use of adequate guid- 
ance procedures to prevent the program from becoming a dumping ground 
for mentally retarded and disciplinary cases. Outcomes expected from the 
new plan have been stated as follows: 


ac 


. . . better adjustment for students and correction of individual diffi- 
culties. Because of smaller classes, more individual attention could be 
given each student. By having teachers do coordination work, they 
would become better acquainted with the student’s environment and 
could know factors not usually considered by regular teachers. The 
saving to the district in permitting uninterrupted work in regular classes 
for adjusted students would more than compensate for the added cost. 
Students in continuation would make better progress and might become 
adjusted enough to return to school or into life. Work would be for 
immediate application to present problems rather than for remote use 
after leaving school.” 


San Diego 


In September 1957 the Board of Education heard favorably a “Report 
of the Secondary Adjustment Education Committee,” which culminated 
a three-year intensive study of continuation-adjustment education in the 
district. This report outlines its basic recommendation as follows: 


“The Secondary Adjustment Education Committee gave primary 
consideration to its first assignment ‘to detail the function to be served 
and the program to be offered’ in the facilities which the bond-issue 
allocation could provide for continuation education. The committee’s 
careful study of function and program led to the firm conclusion that 
approximately three small regional schools should be provided rather 
than a single larger school. The committee further recommended : 


“1. That the first school be located in the eastern part of the district. 
“2. That it be designed to serve junior and senior high school pupils. 
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“3. That its program include strong emphasis upon diagnostic and 
remedial features. 

‘4, That it include secondary school youth handicapped because of 
unusual responsibilities, problems or situations, who have dem- 
onstrated themselves unable to profit to the normal degree from 
the regular school program and environment. These include: 
‘‘a. Those who are employed full time and subject to compulsory 

education. 

“b. Those who are not progressing satisfactorily in their regular 
programs because of education, personal, or social reasons 
whether due to hereditary traits, or characteristics developed 
because of environmental reasons, or both. 

c. Those who are educable but whose needs are not being met 

in already existing special programs. 


“The committee recommendation outlined above was adopted with- 
out dissenting vote. Chief among the reasons for this unanimity of 
opinion was the demonstrated success of the small-school operation at 
the Midway center. Another compelling reason in the committee’s 
thinking is the long-standing inability of mass-education techniques to 
cope with the educational problems of a small minority of pupils whose 
problems require a large amount of individual attention. In large classes 
these pupils not only fail to gain ground, but, more important, their 
presence harms the program for the majority.” 

Additionally, the report included a descriptive outline of the basic fea- 
tures of the proposed school (for which $1,600,000 was included in the 
bond issue passed in 1956), including site, building, instructional program 
and methods, staff personnel, and the like. 

At the present time, San Diego has one continuation high school and 
two annexes, each several miles from the main plant. One annex has two 
teachers, the other eight. It is the general feeling of those working in the 
program that small regional schools of not more than 150 to 225 students 
can serve most effectively in accomplishing the three accepted unique ob- 
jectives of the program, which are: 


The adjustment of youth for successful transfer back into the regu- 
lar school program. 

The adjustment of youth for immediate employment and/or family 
responsibility. 

The provision of appropriate continuation education for students 
who are employed full time. ; 








What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


The Eureka Junior High School Student Handbook is prepared for 
all students and is a joint venture between the school and the Eureka 
Council of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers. The hand- 
book performs a very real function as part of the material used to help 
orient new students. The table of contents gives a good idea concerning 
the material covered in the forty-page printed booklet : 


Introduction and Welcome Daily Bulletin 

Floor Plan ( Main) Rainy Day Schedule 

Floor Plan (Second ) Fire Drill 

Buildings on Grounds Supplies and Books 

Authority in the School Lost and Found 

School Rules : Guidance and Counseling 
Absence Cafeteria 
Tardiness Assembly 
Program Changes Schedule of Classes 
Outside Traffic Activities and Events 
Bicycles Be a Good School Citizen | 
School Dress Constitution 
Visitors School Officers for ’56~—'57 (student 
Hall Rules body ) 

Permits, Passes and Notes Parents’ Page 

General Information P.T.A. Meetings 
School Savings Plan School Yells and Songs 


The Los Angeles Junior High School Principals’ Association publishes 
one of the most interesting professional publications in the State for the 
enlightenment, amazement, and amusement of its local peers. The mimeo- 
graphed newsletter is titled “Junior High Briefs,” and is “‘published oc- 
casionally”’ by the Los Angeles Junior High School Principals’ Association 
in collaboration with the Association of Vice-Principals and the staff of 
the Junior High Office. The publication keeps junior high school adminis- 
trators abreast of current practices, position changes, professional com- 
mittee reports, and just a bit of personal-type information that is spice in the 
pudding. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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Wuat’'s HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Every Tuesday morning, John T. Warburton, Grossmont High School 
principal, and a counselor take a two and a half hour coffee break. They go 
to the home of a Grossmont High School student, where the lady of the 
house has the coffee pot on and where about twenty neighborhood guests, 
also mothers of Grossmont students, are lined up for a wide-open discus- 
sion and a coffee-klaatch. So far this year over four hundred “freshman” 
mothers have gathered in this informal atmosphere. Organization of the 
party is in the hands of P.T.A. members, and the counselor who goes with 
Mr. Warburton is the one assigned to the students whose mothers will be 
present. 

Under discussion are such subjects as curriculum, grouping of students, 
extracurricular activities, and how to study. The mothers ask questions, 
and Russell Savage, frosh counselor says, “ANY questions!” It is ex- 
plained that the goal of the school is to insist that students work up to their 
abilities. The school program is described from report cards to football 
games, from scholarships to discipline notices. 

Mr. Warburton reports that, “the most worthwhile result of the coffee- 
klaatch is an intangible one—a feeling of warmth, friendship, and common 
goals, even if agreement is not always possible and problems are not all 
solved.” 


One item of great concern to California secondary school administrators 
involves consideration of credential revision recommendations made by the 
California Council for Teacher Education. One specific recommendation 
affected pupil counseling. A reaction from counselors in the Los Angeles 
City Schools merits considerable attention as it protests suggested revisions 
and delineates responsibilities for counselors. The complete statement is 
reproduced below : 


It is strongly recommended that pupil counseling be retained as a 
separate category in the General Pupil Personnel Services Credential. 

Pupil counseling is a specialized phase of pupil personnel services as 
much as, if not more than, the areas listed in the “Final Report of 
the Committee on Revision of the Credential Structure in California” 
(May 27, 1957), p. 6, Item 3, Pupil Personnel Credential. 


1. The school counselor is the one staff member who is assigned the major 
responsibility of providing leadership in the guidance program. His re- 
sponsibilities lie in the following areas of specialized services : 

a. Pupil Guidance 
1) Educational, vocational, and personal guidance of individual 
pupils through the use of appropriate techniques of counseling. 


Improvement of behavior as well as school achievement through 
making and interpreting case studies of individual pupils. 


2) 
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3) Educational, vocational, and personal guidance through imple- 
menting the group guidance program. 


b. Consultant to teachers and other members of the school staff on 
problems of guidance. 

1) Consults individually with teachers concerning problems or ad- 
justment of individual pupils. 

2) Works with groups of teachers in increasing their understand- 

ings of pupil behavior in any particular educational level. 

3) Provides leadership for the in-service training of teachers. 

4) Plans and implements with other staff members a program of 
adjustment for individual pupils, utilizing the resources of the 
local school, the resources of the school system, as well as com- 
munity agencies. 

5) Works with teachers in increasing their understanding of the 
causes of atypical behavior and assists them in developing meth- 
ods directed toward preventing problems from occurring. 

c. As consultant to parents in the interpretation of the school in re- 
lation to the child: 

1) Interprets the sequence of educational experiences as they relate 
to the pupil’s long-term educational and vocational goal. 

2) Interprets the way in which the special school program meets the 
needs of the atypical pupil. 

d. In a liaison relationship between the school, the community, and 
community agencies : 

1) Serves as a resource person for information concerning com- 
munity agencies. ; 

2) Counsels with parents regarding available community resources. 

3) Utilizes information obtained from community agencies in ef- 
fecting improved school adjustment of pupils. 


2. The school counselor as a trained pupil personnel worker is now recog- 
nized through the definition in Articles 34 of Title 5, Chapter 1, Sub- 
chapter 2: “Pupil counseling” . . . means those functions inherent 
in a guidance program over and above those advisory duties and func- 
tions customarily performed by a teacher. 


3. The Los Angeles City School District has long recognized that the posi- 
tion of a counselor is a specialized function requiring intensive training 
in pupil personnel work by a responsibility increment of $60 per school 
month over and above the teacher salary. 


The above statements emphasize the importance of maintaining 
pupil counseling as a major area of specialization in the Pupil Person- 
nel Credential. Accordingly, it is strongly recommended that the Pupil 
Personnel Credential include the opportunity for a major in the field of 
pupil counseling in addition to the fields of psychometry, psychology, 
school social work, and child welfare and attendance. 





SYMPOSIUM 


Successful Programs for Educating 


Gifted Youth 


Recent months have brought a marked change in the at. .ude of the 
general public toward the person with superior intellectual abilities. Man- 
power studies, Congressional hearings on defense needs, and magazine and 
newspaper articles have contributed toward an increasing concern as to the 
educational needs of gifted students in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Educators can take pride in the fact that many school districts have 
been studying this problem for several years and that in many cases special 
educational programs for the gifted have been carried on for some time. 

This symposium consists of reports concerning some of these projects. 
The articles describe activities actually being carried on for the purpose of 
providing stimulating educational experiences for more able youngsters. 
They illustrate an interesting variety of approaches and should be helpful to 
school administrators and staff members who are studying possible plans 
for use in their own schools. Included also are progress reports on two 
projects of State-wide and nation-wide significance. Together these articles 
present convincing evidence of the serious attention being devoted to the 
special educational needs of the more able students and of the progress that 
is being made in finding ways to meet these needs. 

The leadership being taken by the State Department of Education is 
exemplified in the coordination of this symposium by Donald E. Kitch, 
Chief, Supplemental Education Services, Department of Education, State 
of California. 


Two Oakland Programs for Gifted Junior 
High School Pupils: Acceleration 


and Enrichment 
By ROBERT B. ABBOTT* 


ACCELERATION 


It may be that acceleration is more easily accomplished in the junior high 
school than in either the senior high or the elementary school. It is certainly 
difficult to accomplish the work of the senior high school in two years and 


* Principal, Frick Junior High School, Oakland. 
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acceleration at the elementary school level often involves skipping part of 
the work to be learned. If the plan for acceleration is properly organized in 
the junior high these two difficulties may be avoided. 

Frick Junior High in Oakland has selected for acceleration a very able 
group of entering students all having Binet I.Q.’s of over 130. This group, 
or such part of it as will continue in the program, is being prepared to enter 
senior high school at the end of its second year in junior high school. These 
students will have the same English and mathematics teachers both years, 
and probably the same social studies-science teacher. Being very able stu- 
dents, they will have no difficulty in covering a year and a half’s work each 
year in English, and they should be ready to start algebra at least by October 
of the second year. At present they seem to be on their way to being ready 
for algebra even before the beginning of their second year. The Oakland 
course of study provides for a half year’s work in science at the seventh 
grade anda year at the ninth grade. This work will be accomplished in their 
second year. It also provides for a half year of social studies at the seventh 
grade and a year of social studies at the eighth grade level. This will be 
accomplished in the first year. 

During their other three periods the students are scattered among other 
groups of students in shops or homemaking, in physical education and in 
music or art. The school is organized, not by home rooms, but by indi- 
vidual programing as is a senior high school, so that this is easily possible. 
Most of these students will have a half year of music and a half year of 
art during their first year. Oakland’s time allotment provides for a year 
of each subject for the normal student. 

In the second year, the members of this group will take not only Eng- 
lish, algebra, and science but also a foreign language and physical educa- 
tion. This leaves one elective among art, music, homemaking, shops, dra- 
matics as in the case of other college preparatory ninth graders. 

In selecting candidates for this experiment in acceleration those stu- 
dents who were already accelerated, who were immature, or who were 
emotionally unstable were eliminated. The selected group are physically 
mature, only two months younger on the average than other seventh 
graders, and have exceptionally high reading test scores as well as I.Q.’s 
above 130. The principal personally outlined the plan to the parents of the 
thirty eligible students. All of the parents expressed interest, primarily on 
the grounds that they wished their children to be challenged and to learn 
good work habits. All thirty may not continue with the program. At 
present all are doing well enough to be continued and all parents are still 
planning to go through with the plan. 

In all respects, other than in the three academic classes in which they 
meet daily, these students are organized and dealt with in the same manner 
as the rest of the student body. They have a home room according to a 
last name alphabetical grouping. They have the same counselors as do the 
other students, and they take the same tests. They join clubs, take part in 
after school sports, take on school duties as do the others. As far as pos- 
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sible they are protected from newspaper comment and no particular notice 
is given them in the school as a whole. It is hoped that they will take pride 
in the work they do rather than in having been selected, and that fellow 
students will recognize them for their accomplishments. If any of them 
decide, or their parents decide, not to continue with the program, it is ex- 
pected that they will have some pride in having had the ability to be con- 
nected with the plan. 

No argument need be stated here for acceleration. It is one of four- 
teen proposals made by the Gifted Child Committee for Oakland, the other 
proposals having to do primarily with enrichment or with advanced college 
placement. A recent article in “Phi Delta Kappan’ sets forth the argu- 
ments very succinctly. It should be stated here, however, that this pro- 
gram is not limited to “covering” the work of the three years in two. It 
is impossible to teach these children without enriching each topic, subject, 
or skill. They will, of course, have the advantage of trips and speakers. 
The library is quite extensive and these pupils are omnivorous readers. 
They make extensive use of public libraries and a small sum is available 
for purchasing special books or equipment for them. Their work in Eng- 
lish and social studies is coordinated. For example, they do wide reading 
in English while studying California or United States history. Extensive 
small group work on projects of their own choosing in connection with 
the course of study is now being initiated. Several students are seventh 
grade class officers now, and many are participating in school activities of 
one type or another. They will probably not fare well when it comes to 
elective offices their second year but should have their share of offices in 
senior high school. Socialization presents no problem. It is quite possible 
that schools in general have spent too much effort in socializing able stu- 
dents. 

One obvious need has been to develop desirable study habits and con- 
cern over the quality of their work. They had learned to “get by” and to 
be satisfied with skimpy work. Many of them made poor grades in ele- 
mentary school which suggests the very real problem an elementary school 
teacher has in challenging two, three, or four such students in an ordinary 
class. In mathematics particularly many had gaps in their knowledge and 
skills. Their Stanford Arithmetic Test Scores showed an average arith- 
metic age of 14-8, mental age 16—0, C.A. 11-10. Problems also arose in 
composition. Surprisingly, much work at the beginning of the year had to 
be devoted to basic skills. 

David Conley, in mathematics, Mrs. Ebba Hillard, in social studies and 
science, and Miss Aurelia Bonham, in English, who are the teachers in- 
volved are not only very able but have considrable experience not only in 
subject matter teaching but as leaders of children. Each has an extra prep- 
aration period, some of which is spent on records for evaluating the suc- 
cess of the program. Much more than the average preparation is necessary 


1 Shannon, Dan C. “What Research Says About Acceleration” Phi Delta Kappan, 
November 1957. Volume XXXIX No. 2. 
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for classroom work. To challenge the individual interests of members of 
this group the teacher needs additional time for preparation. The three 
teachers meet together each week to coordinate and to evaluate the work 
being done. 


ENRICH MENT 


Another type of program for the very able child is that carried on at 
McChesney Junior High School (grades seven and eight), which has been 
granted two extra teaching periods so that two of its very able teachers 
may offer two before-school classes or clubs, one in science, the other in 
language arts. They meet from 8 to 8:55 a.m.—before school and through 
home room period, four days a week. 

This is a program of enrichment rather than acceleration. Students 
who had I.Q.’s of 140 or above were selected by the counselors and were 
called to a meeting with Dr. Robert Adams, principal, who informed them 
of the plan. A letter was sent to the homes inviting parents to a similar 
meeting. Parents were enthusiastic. Thirty-seven students were invited 
to take advantage of this opportunity, eighteen in language arts and nine- 
teen in science. For the most part the science group was for the eighth 
graders and the language arts for seventh graders, but students had a 
choice if they had a real preference. 

The science group is under the leadership of Eugene McCreary, cur- 
riculum coordinator. It was discovered that the students’ information was 
largely of a science-fiction nature, so the teacher undertook to present ex- 
periments to discuss scientific method, and to illustrate various fields of 
science. Students reported on areas in science in which they had informa- 
tion or had done reference work. No projects have been undertaken by 
sub-groups but some experiments have been presented by groups or indi- 
viduals. Major interests are in the areas of physics, chemistry, and physi- 
ology. 

The language arts group, led by Mrs. Eariel Day, started out in biog- 
raphy in the field of their interest (science, teaching, music, literature, etc. ). 
The teacher collected seventy books from the city libraries for this purpose. 
Panels reported things of interest they had discovered. The teacher taught 
outlining, note taking, and library usage. The next project was writing their 
own biographies for which they studied the make-up of a book. Next will 
come a short story unit and following this it is expected that work in the 
following areas may be undertaken: short story, drama, poetry, chivalry 
and knighthood, classics, myths and fairy tales, magazines. Each day’s 
program includes‘first discussion, then a lecture or reading by the teacher, 
and finally, reading or writing by the students. 

Only three students have dropped out of the group in spite of the fact 
that this type of enrichment lengthens the school day of the child. The 
challenge and the opportunity to learn holds them. 

These special classes offer opportunities over and above the regular 
school program. Here again the teachers involved are programed for one 
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extra preparation period and given $50 for special materials or books by 
the Board of Education. 

Frick Junior High School was allowed to organize such an enrichment 
class, but the proposal made in June for a service class was no longer pos- 
sible in September due to the loss of the teacher concerned. Instead, a spe- 
cial group was selected by the eighth grade counselors from those students 
of high ability who were known to be interested in language arts. It was 
necessary to hold this class during the regular school day as the curriculum 
coordinator, Miss Helen Funnell, who was to lead it, had other duties be- 
fore school. It was not possible to provide the extra preparation period. 
The class, labeled English, for eighth graders, includes literature, compo- 
sition, considerable grammar in preparation for foreign language, library 
skills, and wide reading with additional opportunities in creative writing, 
including the school paper, and in dramatics. 

In summary, parents appear well pleased with the opportunities and 
the challenge offered their children. Exceptional progress has been made 
in grammar, outlining, panel presentation, fundamentals in mathematics, 
and in library skills. Much information about the interests, problems, 
weaknesses and strengths of individual students has been collected. Con- 
siderable progress is noticeable in their ability to participate in discussion 
rather than being just “great interrupters.” The possibilities in each ap- 
proach for challenging able youth are tremendous. 
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The Lake Washington Honors Program 


By NORMAN CLARK* and DICK LANDER}; 


Five years ago the faculty of Lake Washington High School, a 650- 
student, three-grade high school near Seattle, Washington, decided to pro- 
vide an intellectual challenge for its rapid learners. The faculty felt that 
rapid learners were not being adequately challenged in the regular classes 
and was not satisfied that any of the experiments for “gifted children” in 
public education were suitable for a medium-sized suburban school. They 
decided to design their own program. 

The Lake Washington Honors Program invites, roughly, the top 10 
percent of each incoming tenth grade class to join. The selection is based 
on several factors including I.Q., academic achievement, faculty recom- 
mendation, parental consent, and two essays written on abstract subjects. 
Those selected are usually defined the “moderately gifted” and have I.Q.’s 
beginning at 120. 

The program operates from two premises. The first is that the satis- 
faction which comes from solid intellectual accomplishment is necessary 
to the full development of these students. The program is aimed at the 
student who can learn twice as much as he does in a regular class if he is 
given a real challenge, and who will work twice as hard and enjoy it. 

The second premise is segregation. The faculty felt that a program 
was without structure or strength unless the honors students were segre- 
gated into honors classes where they could compete with their peers, where 
the teacher could set his subject matter approach to a true honors caliber. 

The honors students, then, are placed in separate sections for intensi- 
fied, accelerated instruction in mathematics, English, history, and science, 
and they embark on their first sustained academic voyage. 

Sophomore honors students have a two-hour period in world history 
and literature and English composition under one teacher. Wide reading 
in the major classics is stressed, and a primary concern is the ability to 
grasp spatial, chronological, and causal patterns. The English composition 
in this two-hour block is that usually taught in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Drill is held to a minimum; principles are introduced as fast as 
they can be assimilated; writing and revision is constant and arduous. 
Texts are the Harbrace Handbook of English and as many volumes of 
reference material, history, and literature as can be purchased or otherwise 
obtained. The students spend five dollars a year on books, mostly paper- 
bound. 


* Teacher, Willow Glenn High School, San Jose. 

+ Teacher, Shoreline High School, Seattle. 

Both authors formerly were members of the Lake Washington High School where they 
helped to develop the program described in this article. 
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The tenth grade mathematics program, a one-hour class, covers plane 
geometry and advanced algebra. Standard texts are used, and the study 
is accelerated by radically reducing drill material and expanding the treat- 
ment of mathematical concepts. 

The eleventh graders have a two-hour block in American history and 
literature and English composition. The Harbrace College Handbook is 
used in composition, and much time is spent on problems of organization, 
transition, subordination, and usage. After one semester of carefully 
guided theme writing (about 7,000 words a student) the composition 
course concentrates on longer individual writing projects: short stories, 
essays, magazine articles, and research in American history. 

The American history and literature part of the block gives intensive 
study to certain periods. Note-taking from lectures is the real skeleton of 
the study. No standard text is used, and most assignments are from sup- 
plementary sources. Required reading includes such books as The Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, The Scarlet Letter, The Lincoln Reader, 
The Devil in Massachusetts, Only Yesterday, Hiroshima, and whatever 
looks good in the paper-bounds. 

Eleventh grade mathematics is trigonometry and analytical geometry. 
The book is An Introduction to College Mathematics. The class also uses 
3ell’s Men of Mathematics and Kline’s Mathematics and Western Culture. 
At this level, the self-contained logical systems—number system, sets, and 
number theory—can be introduced along with the regular subject matter as 
a valuable stimulus. These students like ideas. At the end of the eleventh 
year they are ready for college level calculus. 

The two-hour blocks in English and history are necessary, the faculty 
feels, to the intellectual development of the honors student. To give him 
advanced training in mathematics and science and not to train him to read 
and to write and to think in other fields would do him a disservice. At the 
twelfth grade, however, the schedule is reversed, and the two-hour block 
is in mathematics and science, calculus and physics. The twelfth graders 
may choose honors sections in chemistry, biology, or literature as there is 
a demand. They must take a one-hour section of humanistic studies, a 
class that surveys economics, philosophy, psychology, and semantics. 

Please note that it doesn’t cost any more to go first class: since these 
students would be taking English, history, mathematics, and science any- 
way, it is no great administrative or financial burden to segregate them 
into classes where they can learn rapidly. Five dollars worth of paper- 
bound books a year for each student (parents are usually eager to spend 
at least this much when they recognize intellectual enthusiasm), a good 
librarian, and good teachers and administrators who believe in this ap- 
proach to a serious problem are all you need. 

Student and parent enthusiasm for the program is responsible for 
much of its success. The students have come to know the intellectual 
excitement that comes from challenging academic work, and the parents 
are happy with achievement and seriousness of purpose. Standardized 
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achievement tests given in 1956 to the eleventh-grade honors students 
showed these results: the median honors student entering the eleventh 
grade had made more than a three-year gain in language skills; he had 
advanced from the 85th to the 96th percentile in one academic year of 
honors work. He was at the 15.2 grade level in mathematics, above the 
99th percentile, and two years above his I.Q. expectancy. 

Such honors programs are necessary, particularly for small rural and 
suburban high schools. Big city schools usually provide in some measure 
for their rapid learners. Even where they don’t, the aggressive bright 
student in a city has the technological and cultural resources of a large 
population at hand and is neither alone nor entirely neglected. But in a 
suburban or rural area he is most often wholly at the mercy of the school 
for his development. Indeed, studies by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission indicate that in the rural areas the bright student stands in greatest 
danger of neglect, exploitation, or boredom. Yet it is here, too, that a 
great reservoir of untapped intellectual power lies. 





Four Notable Science Texts 


SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE 
New Edition—Curtis-Mallinson 


Covers latest advances in physics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
astronomy and meteorology. Handsomely illustrated. 


BIOLOGY—THE LIVING WORLD 


Curtis-Urban 


Gives full understanding of biological principles; develops sci- 
entific attitudes. Over 500 illustrations. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 

Revised Edition—Blackwood-Herron-Kelly 

Sound, interesting treatment of both basic physics and today’s 
electronics and nuclear physics. Profusely illustrated. 


Sales Offices: 


New York 11 LIVING CHEMISTRY 
Chicago 6 2nd Rev. Edition—Ahrens-Bush-Easley 
Atlanta 3 


Covers all the fundamentals of chemistry and late advances in 


—) 16 dyes, plastics, medicines and fabrics. Many illustrations. 
— — Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


— GINN AND COMPANY 

















Student Evaluation of an Enrichment 


Course for the Gifted 
By MARY EDNA McINTYRE* 


In the fall term of 1955 an exploratory course was initiated at Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School for the superior students in the then high 
senior class. Offered before school it was optional for students and in- 
structors volunteered. The group met at 8 a.m. two days per week and 
no credit was given. The topics considered were philosophy, anthropology, 
psychology, and astronomy. Attendance was good at the start but became 
spotty as graduation and the holiday season approached. The over-all 
objective of the course was to open areas of learning that would pique 
the students’ interest for further exploration, reading, and discussion. 
After two and a half years we feel that this objective has been achieved. 
We also feel that these students have been stimulated to better work and 
to the continuance of their education. At the end of each semester the 
students are asked to evaluate.the course and twice after graduation they 
are asked to re-evaluate. 


Results of Questionnaires 


This Senior Seminar is given by three instructors in three separate 
units. Guest speakers, in the main, are members of the faculty who lecture 
outside their regular teaching assignment on subjects in which they are 
expert. 

Questionnaires were circulated to three classes: those who graduated 
in Spring 1956, Fall 1956, and Spring 1957. Returns were 18 out of 31 
or 58 percent from the Spring 1956 class, 16 out of 23 or almost 70 per- 
cent from the Fall 1956 class and 26 out of 28 or 91 percent from the 
Spring 1957 class. The total return has been 83 percent. 

Of the thirty-four students who had been out of school for one or 
more semesters at the time the questionnaires were returned, twenty-seven 
were attending college and seven were not. Of the seven who were not 
attending college, five planned to attend in the near future. Only two of 
the thirty-four did not plan to go to college. 

Five of the thirty-two students who are attending college or intend to 
in the near future received scholarships ranging from $150 to $5,000. 

In the questionnaire, twenty-eight rather specific objectives were listed. 
The students were asked to rate the extent that they believed they had been 
helped in the areas covered by these objectives. Their responses to the 
questionnaire appear in Tables I through VII. 


* Curriculum Assistant, Teacher, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco and 
Consultant Editor to the Journal. 
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Results 


There was general satisfaction with the grading system, though some 
felt that grades should be dispensed with, some felt that more examinations 
would be desirable, and some felt that more weight should be placed upon 
discussion in determining grades. 

Most students thought that the high twelfth grade was the proper time 
to offer Senior Seminar, but over one-third felt that it should be offered 
earlier. About 10 percent of all students thought that such a course should 
begin in grade 10, about the same number that it should begin in grade 11, 
and 15 percent felt that it should be given for the full twelfth year rather 
than only during the final semester. There was an average of more than 
two changes recommended per questionnaire. This seems to reflect great 
dissatisfaction, but the reverse is the case. In response to the question, 
“Would you recommend Senior Seminar to a qualified student highly, mod- 
erately, or not at all?’ Forty-four would recommend it highly, thirteen 
would recommend it moderately, one did not know, and two would not 
recommend it at all. 

The general feeling the writer received from reading the remarks 
about the course as a whole was that most of the students felt that the course 
had been both enjoyable and valuable to them. 


TABLE I 


OPINIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ACHIEVING ACADEMIC OBJECTIVES 





Very Somewhat Not very 











Objective Effective Effective Effective 

Acquiring facts in new fields of learning...... 41 17 2 
Understanding the thought of the centuries.... 44 15 1 
Becoming aware of new fields of interest..... 38 14 8 
Preparing for college work’................ 12 14 6 
Appreciating the importance of academic work 16 24 15 
Achieving academic success................ 6 22 23 
Using the tools of research*®................ 12 17 31 
Improving work habits?................... 6 16 37 
Improving ability to work individually on spe- 

I ee re re ee i 27 26 
Reading more mature books............... 37 14 9 
Using new sources of information in period- 

i ee ass Ais cba ON ES TNS ORS : 24 32 
Preparing accurate reports...........+++++: 7 bY 19 
Presenting effective reports................ 1] 31 18 





1 Only answers from students who had been out of high school for at least one semester 
considered. 

2 Before enrolling in this class, the majority of these students had good work habits and 
the ability to work on specific tasks as they were in the superior academic group of the school. 
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TABLE II 


OPINIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ACHIEVING CONCEPTUAL OBJECTIVES 





Very Somewhat Not very 








Objective Effective Effective Effective 

Acquiring concepts and ideas in new fields of 

PES Siete seodewduetiveeweees ken 44 15 1 
Improving clear and accurate thinking....... 20 33 
Solving problems through use of research and 

PIN Svar SOG esgic oie oe Gidanaewawene 27 26 7 
Organizing materials logically.............. 17 29 12 
Exercising critical faculties...............- 16 32 8 





TABLE III 


OPINIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ACHIEVING HUMAN SKILLS OBJECTIVES 





Very Somewhat Not very 








Objective Effective Effective Effective 
Leading and guiding discussion groups....... 5 18 37 
‘Expressing and supporting ideas in discussion. 25 25 7 
eee ree ere 22 20 18 
SI IIIS. ov cc cevsenenaceece 20 30 10 
Getting along with others.................. 13 30 16 
Working effectively with others............ 7 29 22 
Accepting criticism objectively............. 12 35 11 
TABLE IV 


OPINIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ACHIEVING AESTHETIC OBJECTIVES 





Very Somewhat Not very 
Objective Effective Effective Effective 





Appreciating the fine arts. ..........scecees 23 22 15 
Developing a philosophy of life............. 15 22 17 
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TABLE V 
OPINIONS OF AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON ACTIVITY 





Time Given to Activity 
Too About Too Not 











Activity Much Right Little Used 
NO SINE ois ovisi cenduwesnmentcee + 48 5 0 
IN ies oo. hipini-w wig hone pvaared uri « ] 15 42 2 
es tay gn ne ca Cee we nee as 32 26 2 0 
Ns Se hin wid: eed es' a techn wk Cae + 41 15 0 
sac caw wn nF cen en 0 23 19 15 
eee Ee Te Te Te eee 0 20 16 21 
Preparing individual reports ............... 5 47 6 0 
Presenting individual reports .............. 15 40 3 1 





TABLE VI 
OPINIONS OF VALUE OF ACTIVITY TO STUDENTS 











Activity Excellent Good Fair Poor 
IID 6 Gree case gare aiieesvada 16 34 7 1 
ii iin i dee ee ak PN wie Wi 37 15 6 0 
dec kainhonaieede kaa 7 20 23 10 
CE eae reer eee 14 31 12 3 
I SN oceans snk cease dsivns ovis 10 23 10 6 
EE OT ETE TET TET OE 9 15 13 6 
Preparing individual reports.............. 20 26 11 1 
Presenting individual reports ............. 15 24 15 5 





TABLE VII 
OPINIONS OF CONTENT OF UNITS TAUGHT IN SENIOR SEMINAR 








Spring Fall Spring 
Unit Rating 1956 1956 1957 Total 
Philosophy Excellent 10 7 8 25 
Good 5 5 16 26 
Fair 2 3 2 7 
Poor l 1 0 2 
Literary 
backgrounds Excellent 2 7 2 11 
Good r 4 4 10 16 
Fair 5 5 9 19 
Poor 9 0 5 14 
Psychology Excellent 6 4 10 
Good 7 15 22 
Fair 0 6 6 
Poor 3 1 4 
Anthropology Excellent 8 8 
Good 9 9 
Fair 1 1 
Poor 0 0 











An Experiment in Selecting and Training 


Teachers to Work with Gifted Pupils 


By MARGARET M. HEZEL* 


A program designed to implement the progress of gifted pupils has been 
in existence for many years at John Burroughs Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. The over-all program includes homogeneous groupings in Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, and science. In addition, John Burroughs 
has many special classes which meet the particular needs of exceptional 
children. There are leadership classes at both junior (B7, A7, B8) and 
senior (A8, B9, AQ) levels. The opportunities for leadership in school 
services are many; students with outstanding abilities are programed for 
library service, projection service, secretarial typing, and for service in all 
offices of administration. The school offers a special art class for the gifted, 
a special creative writing class, classes in journalism and in drama, along 
with many opportunities in the field of music. 

These are but a few of the many ways in which this program has been 
operating at this particular junior high school. In the past year with the 
increased nation-wide emphasis on education for the gifted, several new 
experiments are under way at John Burroughs. With these this article will 
be chiefly concerned. 

The first of these experiments is a program of selecting teachers for 
high ability groups. In January of 1957, the principal announced a new 
policy in programing for the ensuing semesters. Only those teachers who 
had participated in workshops stressing techniques of teaching the superior 
pupil would be programed with these classes. All members of the faculty 
were asked to list on their preference sheets any local workshops and/or 
academic classes recently completed in the techniques of teaching the gifted. 
The classes were assigned in accordance with the responses which were re- 
ceived. 

The second step in the program was the conducting for eight weeks of a 
weekly two-hour workshop, held from 4 to 6 p.m. at the school, on “Enrich- 
ment Techniques in English and Social Studies.” During this time twenty 
participating teachers thoroughly acquainted themselves with every phase 
of this subject. They read extensively, listened to resource speakers, and 
they prepared and presented many techniques of their own. A brochure 
containing the best of these techniques and plans has been published by the 
Special Education Department of the Los Angeles City Schools and made 
available to teachers attending city-wide Institute sessions. 


* Teacher of English and Social Studies, John Burroughs Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. 
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In the fall of 1957, a further approach to the program of providing 
every possible opportunity for pupils of high ability was instituted. A 
special coordinator was appointed to deal specifically with this phase of the 
school’s program. The duties of the coordinator were to work closely with 
grade counselors and department heads and to conduct interviews with the 
parents of every gifted child in the school. A letter was sent to the parents 
of each child whose index indicated high ability. This letter informed the 
parent that the school was interested in the educational plans of the child 
and that an opportunity for an interview was available if the parent so 
desired. The purpose of the school in providing this program was three- 


fold: 


to alert the parent to the child’s ability. 

to assist in developing future educational plans for the child. 

to gain from the parent any information about the child which might 
help the school in better serving able pupils. 


wh 


In conducting the interview the coordinator discussed with the parent 
the test score, reading and arithmetic grade placements, and all pertinent 
data with the exception of the Index. All phases of the child’s future edu- 
cational plans were discussed, including such matters as helping the parent 
set up a plan for home study. Often a social or emotional problem of the 
child’s or in the home situation was talked out. 

As a follow-up, a series of meetings was held with the administrators, 
grade counselors, and the coordinator, at which time a summarization of 
the interviews was presented and the program evaluated. 

One additional experiment is in the first stages of development at John 
Burroughs. Although the school has a large and well equipped library, it 
has been the feeling of the librarian and many of the teachers that much of 
the fiction and non-fiction was geared to the average student. A need was 
felt for more books suitable for young adults, the more mature readers. 
This problem when presented to the P.T.A. by the librarian met with a 
most favorable response. The sum of $400 was donated to the school to 
purchase books for these above-average readers. These books were se- 
lected by a committee of parents and teachers who met with the librarian. 
It is planned to set aside a special section of shelves for these books and to 
arrange that teachers of gifted groups will bring their classes to the library 
for selection. 

For the faculty, a professional book fund, also provided by the P.T.A., 
allows purchase of new professional books each year. A shelf of books on 
the gifted child is available for individual use as well as for workshops, and 
new titles are added each term. 

Although still in an experimental stage, the staff at John Burroughs 
who are concerned with these programs feel that they are paying rewarding 
dividends in providing outstanding opportunities for gifted children. 











School-Industry Cooperation in 
Aiding the Gifted Pupil 


By GERALD D. BAUGHMAN* 


In order to give the student with high capabilities a chance to have wide 
experiences in the mathematics-science field, six local industries, four 
nearby colleges and universities, and the San Bernardino city schools coop- 
erated in a pilot mathematics-science program during the summer of 1957 
and plans are now in progress for a similar but enlarged project for 1958. 


Organizational Concepts for the School-Industry Program 


Certain concepts considered desirable for the summer mathematics- 
science-industry class are as follows: 

1, The class should be limited to approximately twenty students. 

2. Enrollment should be by special invitation, only after a thorough 

screening. The class should be composed of excellent students with 

superior achievement in mathematics and science, and outstanding 

achievement in other academic courses. 

3. Each student should be required to lay the foundation for a mathe- 

. matical or scientific project of extensive magnitude. 

4, Each student should have an opportunity to make an intensive on- 
the-job observation of one or more of the mathematics-science pro- 
fessions. 

5. The class should visit college libraries and have the opportunity to 
use library facilities, especially the mathematics-science resources. 

6. Class work should be developed to extend each student’s concepts in 
mathematics. 


NI 


Each student should be prepared for the mathematical sections of 
future competitive examinations, and be given an opportunity to 
experience advanced placement-type problems by providing an ex- 
posure to trial tests. 
Description of the Summer Mathematics-Science Program 

The highlights of the seven-week summer school program were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Comprehensive tours of industry were arranged to give each student 


an over-all view of industrial activities. These tours were designed 


* Teacher of mathematics and science, and chairman of these departments at Pacific 
High School, San Bernardino. 
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to emphasize “how” and “why” of operations and not just the 
“what.” These tours were from a half-day to a full day in length. 

2. College and university library visits and use of facilities acquainted 
students with research techniques and available resources. From 
one to two days were spent in each of four separate institutions. 
Students did research for their anticipated industrial experience and 
for their class project. 

3. College and university tours and discussions with mathematics- 
science professors familiarized students with mathematics and sci- 
ence facilities. Several outstanding research projects were visited. 
Several professors spent a number of days working with students 
concerning the development of the class project. 

4. On-the-job work experience and observations for each student in 
the class, were provided providing they had earned this right, as 
determined by their research study and tour conduct. Industry picked 
the students for whom they could provide the most beneficial ex- 
periences. This selection process was aided by students’ papers 
which related their present vocational plans. Each student worked 
or observed from a minimum of two and one-half to ten days. Each 
day represented a full eight-hour work day. 


ur 


Written evaluations of a comprehensive nature were required by 
industry of each student. These papers included criticisms of the 
general tours as well as of the work experience-observations. 

6. Detailed reports were required of each student on the research and 

progress of his selected class project. 

7. Evaluations of classroom activities were required of each student. 
8. Classroom work consisted of the development of statistical proce- 
dures and a thorough examination of the arithmetic, geometric, and 
algebraic content of competitive examinations. Several days were 
spent in taking advanced mathematical placement examinations and 
a review of the areas of concern. 


Plans for the Future 


The program seems destined for expansion. Additional industries have 
indicated a strong desire to become a part of this program and another 
college of science and engineering wishes to participate in the future. In- 
dustry wishes to provide a minimum of a five-day work experience for each 
student. All students of the 1957 program wish to have an extra work ex- 
perience opportunity provided during Easter vacation. Several college pro- 
fessors wish to provide lectures and demonstrations depicting the method- 
ology of the various sciences and along with the local professional scientific 
societies, to participate in lectures and demonstrations to students enrolled 
in the regular mathematics and science courses during the school year. 

The success of the program, along with the enthusiastic desire of addi- 
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tional colleges and industry to participate, has brought about the formation 
of a steering committee composed of representatives of industry, colleges, 
and the schools. A single agency composed of eight scientific and profes- 
sional organizations active in this area has been formed. The steering com- 
mittee is providing enthusiastic leadership and is exploring the possibilities 
of providing scholarship assistance through a summer-work job for pay for 
qualified students. This would help to put more able but financially poor 
students into college. Additional ideas include the summer employment of 
teachers of the mathematics-science courses in order to supply more up-to- 
date applications of mathematics and science directly into the classroom. 
The committee is also exploring ways and means of providing classroom 
lectures and demonstrations from representatives of the colleges and indus- 
try that are coordinated directly with the curriculum of the school. The 
steering committee wishes to use the evaluation of previous students in the 
improvement of the program. The main objective is to strengthen the asso- 
ciations of the students while on tour and with the work-experience phase 
of the program. It is anticipated that this can be accomplished through the 
scientific rather than the public relations personnel. 

The steering committee has formulated the following sequence of 
activities : 
Course orientation and tours of industry—two weeks 
Use of college libraries—one week 
College lectures and laboratory-research tours—one week 
Industrial work-experience and observations—one to two weeks 
Class work (project reports, evaluations, mathematics concepts, en- 
richment materials )—one to two weeks 


wk wWN 


The program will continue throughout the entire school year and the 
regular school-year activities will consist of continued work on projects. 
An additional work experience opportunity will be initiated during Easter 
vacation. Industrial representatives, professors of science, mathematics 
and engineering, and representatives of scientific professional organizations 
will present enriching materials to the regular school mathematics and 
science classes. 

The program was so well received that the incoming sophomore stu- 
dents have already indicated their desire to participate and have started to 
prove that they will have the record necessary to qualify for invitation. The 
success of the program can be attributed to a large degree to the enthusiasm 
and close personal relationships that developed among the industries, col- 
leges and universities, administrators, students, and teachers. 














An Experiment in the Education 


of the Gifted 


By EARL G. MINKWITZ* and MILDRED JOHNSON}; 


In 1957 San Francisco Summer High School offered an experimental 
course in the education of the gifted. The course was to be an unstruc- 
tured seminar in the sciences and humanities in which the diverse inter- 
ests and activities of the group would be unified by a central theme. The 
theme was to be developed cooperatively by the teachers and the students 
in a search for common ground. Two of the primary values of the course 
were to be the social process of coalescing students of diverse interests 
into a cooperating group and the interrelating by students of projects in 
the humanities and sciences so that the mutual support and dependence of 
all areas of knowledge could be demonstrated. 

The students were chosen from all of the San Francisco public high 
schools on the basis of possession of an IQ of at least 120 and a 90th 
percentile rank in achievement test scores. Each student was to be allowed 
to investigate the theme through his special interest and to report on it in 
the manner he found most appropriate. The class was to include field 
trips, class work, individual investigation, library work, and related ac- 
tivities. It was expected that most students would have selected their 
project or subject field prior to entry into the class. 

Two teachers, one in science and one in humanities, were chosen to 
conduct the course jointly. The teachers were to act as instructors in 
methods of research, as advisers while projects were in progress, as 
liaison between students and resource persons, and as joint evaluators 
with students of the final reports. The authors of this article were the 
teachers. 

The conscious attempt to maintain freedom of choice for the students 
handicapped immeasurably the parallel attempt to unify the sciences and 
humanities. We did not achieve the coalescing of students of widely dif- 
fering interests into a cooperating group. The main reason for this seemed 
to be the fact that the students had been told, prior to registration, that they 
could work on anything which interested them. Sixty-five percent had 
deep-rooted and strong interests for which they realized they could devote 
only this portion of the school year ; they realized that the coming academic 
year would have to be devoted primarily to regular course work. Nothing 
could sway this group from their strong and diverse interests. The 65 per- 
cent who had pre-structured the course for themselves in effect over-ruled 
those who might have entered into genuine pupil-teacher planning. 


* George Washington High School, San Francisco, California. 
+ Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco, California. 
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Despite the fact that the trend toward individual projects seemed irrev- 
ocable, we did attempt structured group discussions, with both related and 
mixed interest groups, and held each student to the responsibility of mak- 
ing progress reports. The value of the group discussions was difficult to 
assess, but they seemed to be more stimulating and productive when they 
were teacher or visitor led. Once again we assume that some of the stu- 
dents’ interests were so intense and diverse that it was difficult to find lead- 
ership among the students. We have taught some of these same students 
in a regular subject class and have found them to be leaders there. 

In some cases students did of their own accord form social groups in 
which they got together for stimulation of ideas. According to students’ 
evaluations, the demonstration of support and interdependence of the sci- 
ences and humanities took place only in the same highly related subject 
fields. Ninety percent of the students in effect ignored the theme, Man and 
His Environment. The breadth of the theme itself was developed by the 
students as a means of avoiding any restricting influence. We think that if 
approximately 25 percent of the course had been definitely structured in 
advance, with the structure made known to the students and modified in 
terms of their interest, we probably could have coalesced the students into 
a genuinely cooperating group and still could have had individual projects 

We hoped, during this experiment, to obtain information about several 
other questions. One question was, “Does freedom stimulate and challenge 
the intellectual activity of the student?” The students naturally exhibited 
individual differences, especially in the range of intellectual capacity ; con- 
sequently we found that the freedom provided stimulated and challenged 
the intellectual activity of the students to different degrees. The students 
either used the freedom—which was far beyond that to be found in the regu- 
lar high school course—well, or abused it badly; there was no middle 
ground. Oddly enough the students seemed to be stimulated in direct pro- 
portion to their responsibility and “follow through” in regular courses, if 
grades are used as rough indices of these qualities. 

Another question was, “Does such freedom tend to isolate students 
from each other or does the necessity of considering the interests of the 
group make for social and intellectual understanding?” In our estimation 
the students were isolated since the course turned almost completely into 
an individual project course. The cause and cure for this is noted above. 

We also wanted to determine whether the individual project method 
offered special advantages in the education of the abler student and whether 
it seemed probable that a teacher who discovered a student of especially 
high ability in his regular class could use the methods tried out in the 
seminar, giving the student wide freedom to investigate his own interests 
in relation to the whole group. We strongly feel that the answer to both 
these questions is in the affirmative. However the teacher should gauge 
carefully the mentality and perseverance of the student, the nature of the 
project, and the amount of time he himself will have before scheduling 
projects for students. 
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Another question was, “Does the close coordination required of several 
teachers working cooperatively with a single group of students produce re- 
sults commensurate with the effort expended to achieve such coordination ?” 
The two teachers have a difference of opinion here in regard to the course 
as given, but each believes that the answer would have been “ves” if the 
course had been structured to some extent in advance. 

The teachers of this course would like to have future teachers in this 
type of course profit from their experience ; consequently they would like 
to offer the following comments and suggestions. 


1. Choose the students carefully, using IQ, achievement scores, per- 
sonal data from counselors. Students below the cut-off point in terms of 
IQ and achievement and inferior in past academic performance were 
notably less likely to profit in this course. 

2. Make registration in such a course completely voluntary, eliminating 
prestige factors as a factor in enrollment as much as possible. 

3. Allow these students as much freedom as possible; genuinely gifted 
students will not abuse freedom, and they literally blossom in an atmosphere 
of freedom. 

4. If students are to work on individual projects they must have a 
background in the subject or be willing to get a background. Without this 
we found that students produced projects of inferior calibre. In some cases 
there was a refusal to consider or remedy serious distortions of facts and 
mis-relation of data. Individualists who carry individualism to an extreme 
and will not accept help or suggestions are quite likely to produce work 
of poor calibre and to become rather depressingly lost on really small points. 

5. Gain entry for the students into as many libraries in the area as 
possible ; gifted students love libraries and want to learn to use them well; 
even those who don’t want to work want to know where and how to find in- 
formation. 


We believe that most of the courses added to the high school curriculum 
in the past thirty years have been added for students of lower ability. We 
believe that gifted students would profit greatly from the addition of 
courses suited to their special needs. We do not know how this can be done 
in view of the current monetary and personnel shortages, but we believe that 
it is essential that a way be found. 

We look with fear at statements that the gifted need only facilities— 
that they should be left alone. The gifted student needs external guidance, 
challenge, and stimulation. He may need them even more than the average 
student ! 








How and What Shall We Teach the Gifted? 


By GJERTRUD H. SMITH* 


No one can deny the urgent need of all civilizations today to identify 
accurately, educate wisely, and employ effectively the intellectual capacities 
of all its people and especially of its most talented. Scientists, engineers, 
and industrialists are looking for intelligent manpower to design, build, and 
control the increasingly complex instruments of automation and research ; 
military leaders are desperate for officers with capacities for handling the 
now excruciatingly technical aspects of warfare and defense ; political lead- 
ers of integrity realize that governments must no longer be allowed to suffer 
at the hands of mediocre intellects; medicine, law, and education demand 
men and women of highly developed intelligence and with the capacity for 
objective evaluation as research pours more and more knowledge into their 
fields. 

Certainly we are far from definitive answers in educating the gifted. 
While it is recognized that educators alone cannot know all of the answers 
it is disconcerting to find those who direct the powerful media of communi- 
cations turning mainly for their “expert” opinions on how children should 
be taught, to people who have never taught them! Admiral Rickover, Dael 
Woelfle, the Honorable Carl Elliott, Devereaux Josephs, Paxton Blair, and 
Vice-president Nixon. Certainly one who is familiar with the literature 
and with historical references regarding the education of the intellectually 
elite finds little new in the current denunciations and demands. It is im- 
perative that we seek the help and employ the experience of specialists in 
other fields, that we encourage V.I.P.’s to think through the maze of diffi- 
culties surrounding education so that they may suggest and create with us 
new patterns instead of just denouncing the status quo. It must be recog- 
nized further that the opinions of civic leaders, captains of industry, mer- 
chants, and university presidents heavily influence boards of education and 
school trustees. 

Since there are many points of view on this problem of how best to 
educate the gifted and since there is no clear-cut and undisputed avenue 
open for making a program, it seemed timely to learn what selected samples 
of several populations really think should be done in educating intellectually 
gifted students. Since much of the publicity and concern now deals with 
the secondary level, it was decided to relate the questions to those grades. 
Although most would grant many kinds of “giftedness” this study dealt 
only with “intellectually gifted” students who demonstrate skill in thinking, 
superior mental organization, creative capacity, superior reading ability, 
capacity to learn quickly. These are students who also usually possess the 
ability to generalize easily, recognize relationships, comprehend meanings 
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Another question was, “Does the close coordination required of several 
teachers working cooperatively with a single group of students produce re- 
sults commensurate with the effort expended to achieve such coordination ?” 
The two teachers have a difference of opinion here in regard to the course 
as given, but each believes that the answer would have been “‘yes’’ if the 
course had been structured to some extent in advance. 

The teachers of this course would like to have future teachers in this 
type of course profit from their experience; consequently they would like 
to offer the following comments and suggestions. 


1. Choose the students carefully, using IQ, achievement scores, per- 
sonal data from counselors. Students below the cut-off point in terms of 
IQ and achievement and inferior in past academic performance were 
notably less likely to profit in this course. 

2. Make registration in such a course completely voluntary, eliminating 
prestige factors as a factor in enrollment as much as possible. 

3. Allow these students as much freedom as possible; genuinely gifted 
students will not abuse freedom, and they literally blossom in an atmosphere 
of freedom. 

4. If students are to work on individual projects they must have a 
background in the subject or be willing to get a background. Without this 
we found that students produced projects of inferior calibre. In some cases 
there was a refusal to consider or remedy serious distortions of facts and 
mis-relation of data. Individualists who carry individualism to an extreme 
and will not accept help or suggestions are quite likely to produce work 
of poor calibre and to become rather depressingly lost on really small points. 

5. Gain entry for the students into as many libraries in the area as 
possible ; gifted students love libraries and want to learn to use them well ; 
even those who don’t want to work want to know where and how to find in- 
formation. 


We believe that most of the courses added to the high school curriculum 
in the past thirty years have been added for students of lower ability. We 
believe that gifted students would profit greatly from the addition of 
courses suited to their special needs. We do not know how this can be done 
in view of the current monetary and personnel shortages, but we believe that 
it is essential that a way be found. 

We look with fear at statements that the gifted need only facilities— 
that they should be left alone. The gifted student needs external guidance, 
challenge, and stimulation. He may need them even more than the average 
student! 








How and What Shall We Teach the Gifted? 


By GJERTRUD H. SMITH* 


No one can deny the urgent need of all civilizations today to identify 
accurately, educate wisely, and employ effectively the intellectual capacities 
of all its people and especially of its most talented. Scientists, engineers, 
and industrialists are looking for intelligent manpower to design, build, and 
control the increasingly complex instruments of automation and research; 
military leaders are desperate for officers with capacities for handling the 
now excruciatingly technical aspects of warfare and defense ; political lead- 
ers of integrity realize that governments must no longer be allowed to suffer 
at the hands of mediocre intellects; medicine, law, and education demand 
men and women of highly developed intelligence and with the capacity for 
objective evaluation as research pours more and more knowledge into their 
fields. 

Certainly we are far from definitive answers in educating the gifted. 
While it is recognized that educators alone cannot know all of the answers 
it is disconcerting to find those who direct the powerful media of communi- 
cations turning mainly for their “expert” opinions on how children should 
be taught, to people who have never taught them! Admiral Rickover, Dael 
Woelfle, the Honorable Carl Elliott, Devereaux Josephs, Paxton Blair, and 
Vice-president Nixon. Certainly one who is familiar with the literature 
and with historical references regarding the education of the intellectually 
elite finds little new in the current denunciations and demands. It is im- 
perative that we seek the help and employ the experience of specialists in 
other fields, that we encourage V.I.P.’s to think through the maze of diffi- 
culties surrounding education so that they may suggest and create with us 
new patterns instead of just denouncing the status quo. It must be recog- 
nized further that the opinions of civic leaders, captains of industry, mer- 
chants, and university presidents heavily influence boards of education and 
school trustees. 

Since there are many points of view on this problem of how best to 
educate the gifted and since there is no clear-cut and undisputed avenue 
open for making a program, it seemed timely to learn what selected samples 
of several populations really think should be done in educating intellectually 
gifted students. Since much of the publicity and concern now deals with 
the secondary level, it was decided to relate the questions to those grades. 
Although most would grant many kinds of “giftedness” this study dealt 
only with “intellectually gifted’’ students who demonstrate skill in thinking, 
superior mental organization, creative capacity, superior reading ability, 
capacity to learn quickly. These are students who also usually possess the 
ability to generalize easily, recognize relationships, comprehend meanings 
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and think logically’ Usually such students will rate an I.Q. of 125 or over 

on a standardized intelligence test. 

About thirty-five hundred questionnaires were distributed to secondary 
school teachers, administrators, supervisors, curriculum and guidance di- 
rectors; college and university professors in all fields of knowledge; sec- 
ondary school students who were considered by their principals to be at least 
“bright,” if not truly gifted; military and press representatives, scientists, 
service club members, P.T.A. members, volunteers in civic organizations, 
union representatives. 

Approximately thirteen hundred and fifty questionnaires have to date 
been completed and returned. While all tabulations are not complete and 
while much statistical study needs yet to be made, some interesting trends 
already are apparent. For this preliminary tally, all respondents who are 
not professional workers in education are classified as “‘lay people.” 

A. Nine administrative practices which might be employed in the education 
of intellectually gifted students at the high school level made up the first 
section of the questionnaire. These practices included types of accelera- 
tion, enrichment, segregation, and high school-college articulation. The 
respondents were asked to indicate the two practices they most approved 
and also the two which they considered to be least desirable. 


1. In every group responding, the practice most frequently selected as 
a top choice was the segregation of gifted students into separate 
classes for all academic subjects. The group which most enthusi- 
astically supported this practice was the science teachers. 

2. The second most favored practice was not unanimous among 
groups. 

a. Language, social studies, mathematics, non-academic subject 
teachers and lay people favored an enrichment program through 
extracurricular activities. 

b. Science teachers, administrators, guidance directors and educa- 
tion professors preferred an enrichment program as part of 
classroom activities. 

c. College professors, who are not education professors, voted 
secondly in favor of the practice of limited acceleration. 


= 


3. With respect to practices they considered /east desirable, every 
group most frequently selected the practice of unlimited accelera- 
tion, promoting students as rapidly as possible to keep him with his 
mental age group and as soon as he can complete academic require- 
ments. 

The most vigorous opponents to this practice were the science 
teachers and the guidance directors. 


4. The practice which was runner-up for the least popular choice dif- 


1 These characteristics are based on those outlined in Chapter 14, 49th Yearbook, Part II 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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fered among groups, but the segregated high school for gifted stu- 
dents received the kiss of death from six out of the eleven groups. 

B. In the matter of subsidies for gifted students, five possibilities were 
suggested to respondents as well as the opportunity to vote against all 
subsidies. Six of the groups voted most frequently in favor of federal 
subsidies while the other five voted for scholarships by private organi- 
zations and foundations. 

C. Several questions dealing with counseling services were included, some 
dealing with the organization of counseling departments, some with the 
quantity of counseling needed and some with vocational counseling. 
1. In all groups, the organization of counseling services in a central 
staff was most frequently approved. 

2. In all groups, most respondents indicated that they were of the 
opinion that more personal counseling was needed for gifted stu- 
dents than would be true for non-gifted students. 

3. With regard to vocational counseling for gifted students, opinions 
among groups were highly divergent. Five groups favored more 
vocational counseling, three favored less and three indicated there 
should be no difference in the amount provided. 


In addition to items mentioned in sections A, B, and C above, several 
questions were asked regarding those qualifications needed by teachers of 
the gifted and regarding classroom procedures which should be followed 
in segregated classes for the gifted. Respondents were also asked to check 
those factors which they felt, in retrospect, were most conducive to the de- 
velopment of their own intellectual resources. Further, they were asked to 
check those factors which they considered to have been definite deterrents 
to their intellectual growth. These items have not yet been fully tallied but 
some interesting patterns appear to be evolving. 

While only three of the seven sections of this questionnaire have been 
tallied, there appears to be an amazing unanimity of opinion with respect 
tocertain factors. Fortunately, these are items which schools may, without 
too much difficulty, put into operation immediately—if they have not al- 
ready done so. 


1. Separate academic classes for “bright” students (if not exactly 
“gifted” ) have been established in many high schools for many 
years. 

2. Enrichment programs both as an extension of classwork and as 
extracurricular activities have been recommended in the literature 
and widely employed for many years. 


3. Subsidies for gifted students are already available in generous quan- 
tities from private organizations and foundations, and now the 
federal government has announced a program of scholarships for 
gifted students which will probably grow in direct ratio to the suc- 
cess of Russian Sputnikology. 
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4. It is the practice now in most high schools of sufficient size to pro- 
vide a central guidance center with part-time grade counselors work- 
ing under the direction of a head counselor. It should not be too big 
a step to provide some additional consideration in counseling for 
gifted students. 


Since these practices appear to have the approval of a representative 
segment of the population, and since a sizable number of schools already 
have these programs in operation, it would seem that California is pro- 
viding much more adequately for its gifted than is generally recognized. 
An additional number of schools could probably inaugurate these programs 
without too much difficulty should they so desire. 

The great interest shown by many people in this study is encouraging. 
The questionnaire is difficult to answer and requires considerable thought. 
However, the responses and the marginal notes which appear so generously 
indicate that the respondents have tried to make their recommendations 
in the light of what appears to them to be best educational practice. 

It has been particularly interesting to note the enthusiasm with which 
the questionnaire was received by college professors who are not in depart- 
ments of education. The highest percentage of responses came from this 
group. It is heartening to read the comments written by student respondents, 
showing their understanding and evaluation of the total problem of educa- 
tion and the difficulties present in making special programs. 

The study should be completed by April, and the evidence thus far sup- 
ports the hope for some significant results. 
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The College Board Advanced Placement 
Program—A Progress Report 


By DAVID A. DUDLEY* and 
EUGENE R. CHAMBERLAIN? 


The chief assumption underlying the advanced placement program is 
that all students do not have equal academic abilities. As the very slow 
student needs a slower pace than the average, so the very able student should 
be encouraged to proceed at a pace faster than the average. 

An advanced placement course has been defined by Professor Charles 
Keller, the College Board’s first program director, as a college-level course 
offered in high school for the able and ambitious student. The course cur- 
riculums advised by the College Entrance Examination Board are not 
stepped up high school courses; they are college courses. The twelfth- 
grade mathematics is not more trigonometry; it is calculus. The partici- 
pating students will be highly intelligent young men and women with 1.Q.’s 
of 120, 130, and over. And the students must be ambitious, self-propelled 
volunteers. The May College Board Advanced Placement examinations, 
administered by the Educational Testing Service, are three-hour college 
essay examinations made out by committees whose majorities are college 
professors. They are read by committees of college and school teachers. 
In 1957, over 2,000 students from over 200 schools took more than 3,700 
of these examinations. The students have now scattered to over 200 col- 
leges. 

The 1957 examination results were highly gratifying. They showed 
the proper spread, bulging at the middle, thinning at the top and bottom 
grades. And the secondary school students more than held their own in 
comparison to the more than 750 college students who took the same ex- 
aminations as partial “controls” or points of reference. 

A main purpose of the advanced placement program is an enrichment 
of the student’s curriculum, a strengthening of American secondary school 
and college education. In proper perspective, the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram must be viewed as vital evidence of a national concern with educa- 
tional standards. Its beginnings which may be studied in the General Edu- 
cation in School and College Report and in the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing reflect interest in better school and 
college articulation and in allowing the really able and ambitious student 
to move ahead at his own pace in his chosen field. The adoption of the 
program by the College Board in 1955 was further recognition of the worth 
of the advanced placement movement. 

The effect on the participating high schools has been marked. Great 

* Director, College Board Advanced Placement Program, College Entrance Exami- 
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student and teacher potential have been brought to light, and the recogni- 
tion of the intellectually able has lifted community cultural sights. Many, 
many superintendents, principals, teachers and students have written and 
spoken in appreciation of the advanced placement program. 

Reports from the colleges have also been gratifying. As a general rule, 
colleges just beginning to recognize the program, move cautiously. They 
are wary of credit, and give placement to only the very best of these ex- 
ceptional students. Older colleges in the program, however, having with 
time gained confidence in the very high college-level standards set by the 
College Board Examiners and Educational Testing Service Readers, are 
quite properly recognizing the middle grades, along with the honor grades. 
They are granting academic credit which is important to the morale of 
the high school students and teachers. Some colleges are allowing accelera- 
tion of the college span for that fraction of one percent whose extraordinary 
ability has resulted in accumulation of enough credit, in three or four or 
five subjects, to warrant sophomore standing. A recent survey of several 
hundred 1957-58 college freshmen in ten of the “older” advanced place- 
ment colleges, indicates that placement is given generally to students with 
“honor” college grades, and is also given in encouraging numbers for 
“creditable” or “passing” college grades. Credit is also given along with 
placement in all of these ten colleges. But the story in the colleges can best 
be told in terms of a college and the individual student. Here is part of a 
December 1957 report from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : 

There are currently 156 students in the M.I.T. undergraduate student 
body who have participated in the advanced placement program. These 
young men and women are graduates of sixty-five public and thirty-five 
independent secondary schools. 

Ninety-four upperclassmen within this group have, since 1954, estab- 
lished academic records at M.I.T. which permit a tentative evaluation of 
the effectiveness of this program. Twenty-six of the ninety-four upper- 
classmen asked for and received credit, and advanced to the next highest 
course sequence. The balance did not ask for credit, either through lack 
of courage, or because their test scores and other evidence such as course 
content did not seem to warrant such action. 

Credit and placement has been granted in mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and humanities. The academic record of the group has been good to 
superior. The record shows in general that those students who receive 
credit have no difficulty in handling the more advanced subjects in the same 
field. All the students who participated in this program, whether granted 
credit or not, show, in general, high ability and moderate to high achieve- 
ment. Approximately 30 percent of this group have established academic 
records which place them on the Dean’s List. 

The largest number of advanced placement students at M.I.T. are fresh- 
men, reflecting the growth of the program nationally. The more generous 
awards of credit asked and received by the freshman group reflect the in- 
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creasing maturity of the program. Sixty-two students, or about 7 percent 
of the United States students entering this year’s freshman class, had taken 
one hundred ten College Board Advanced Placement Examinations in eight 
subjects in May of 1957. Over half (thirty-four in all) have received credit 
and advanced placement for their secondary school work. Sixty percent 
of the sixty-two had test scores of three or better on a scale of one ( failure) 
to five (high honor). 

Three individual M.I.T. students, at various class levels, have been 
asked to comment on the advanced placement program. 

A senior, originally from Newton High School, Newton, Massachu- 
setts, is majoring in mathematics. Initially, he received credit in first-term 
calculus. He took the standard freshman program in physics, chemistry, 
humanities, R.O.T.C., and elected a one-term course in Number Theory. 
By completing the prerequisite subjects in his field he was able to take grad- 
uate subjects in mathematics in both his junior and senior years. His ob- 
jective is a Ph.D. He feels that his high school program pointed the way 
toward the work he wants to do and he is grateful for the guidance he re- 
ceived at the high school level. 

A sophomore from Midwood High School, Brooklyn, New York, has 
chosen to major in electrical science. Based on his secondary school record, 
he was given credit and placement in mathematics (one term) and in chem- 
istry (two terms). He has,tended to use his released time to take more 
subjects in philosophy and literature than is normally open to his classmates. 

A Bronx High School of Science alumnus who entered in September 
1957, received advanced placement in chemistry (two terms), physics (two 
terms), mathematics (two terms). He is currently planning to complete 
the requirements for a master’s degree in mathematics in four years. His 
first term program includes sophomore physics (electro-magnetism ), cal- 
culus and differential equations, which he is taking concurrently, freshman 
humanities, and an elective in Elementary Number Theory. His mid- 
semester grades indicated that he was doing A and B work in all subjects. 

This progress report, then, is encouraging to a high degree. Able stu- 
dents, given a college-level course in secondary school, have proved capable 
of doing successful work in the undergraduate program at M.I.T. 























A Report from the Secondary School 
Administrators’ Committee on Gifted Pupils 


By HAROLD ALLISON* 


The topic of “the gifted child” was being widely discussed in Novem- 
ber 1955, when a committee chosen from the membership of the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators Curriculum Committee, 
was selected to give additional consideration to the education of those in 
the school population who might be classified as gifted. Judging from the 
topics listed for discussion at professional meetings and the number and 
frequency of articles in magazines, newspapers, and journals, interest in 
the subject is increasing. The number of school districts with written pro- 
grams for gifted children has increased many times during the last few 
years. There is no reason to believe that the attention being given to this 
area of education has reached its maximum. The relationship between the 
education of the gifted and the current demand for skilled manpower un- 
doubtedly is one of the main reasons for the continuing strong interest. 


Definition and Identification 


While some schools consider the “talented” student and the student with 
superior intelligence in the same category, most of the programs for gifted 
children tend to define them as those who make high scores on intelligence 
tests. It is recognized that any score which is used for the purpose of de- 
fining superior or gifted students is rather arbitrary. Some schools define 
the gifted as those who are in the top one-half of one percent of the popu- 
lation while others consider the top 10 percent. Many factors are often con- 
sidered in the selection of the score which is used to define the gifted stu- 
dent, including the size of the school or the district, the number of students 
in the school or district who would be considered superior, the finance avail- 
able for special programs, the availability of faculty members to teach spe- 
cial groups, and the facilities available for special programs. 

In an attempt to determine how schools were identifying the gifted, 
this Committee on the Gifted Child surveyed forty-five selected California 
high schools with thirty-three responding. Most schools checked more than 
one response under each question. 


A. How is the gifted child identified in your school? 
32 1. Intelligence tests. 
29 2. Classroom performance. 
24 3. Recommendation of teacher or principal. 
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23 4. Standardized tests. 
24 5. Reading ability. 


B. What are the apparent needs of the gifted child in your school? 


30 1. Inspiration, stimulation, and encouragement to excel. 
23 2. Appropriate guidance in the early career. 
16 3. Ability to overcome apathy and boredom. 
14 4. Opportunity for exploration at an early age. 
13 5. Sympathetic response from peer group. 
11 6. Encouragement to attend college. 
10 7. Adequate social adjustment. 
9 8. Financial aid. 


C. What are the desirable characteristics of the program provided for 
the gifted child in your curriculum? 


23 1. Extension of experience through special assignments, clubs, 
laboratories or library. 

Enrichment of regular classes. 

Guidance and counseling. 

Special classes or special school. 

Acceleration within the college prep program. 
Acceleration. 

Extensive use of community resources. 
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Research Needed 


A survey was conducted by the Committee on the Gifted Child to sample 
the opinions of educators concerning the areas related to superior students 
where research is needed most. The responses of ninety-three people were 
tabulated and ranked. These ninety-three people were composed of the 
following: 

I. 36 junior and senior high school teachers 
II. 41 supervisors, counselors, psychologists and professors, and 
III. 16 secondary principals and vice-principals. 


Educational Administrative Procedures 


All three groups ranked this area as the one where research is needed 
most. 


The Teachers’ Distinctive Role in Training the Gifted 


Groups IT and III ranked this area as the second most important. Group 
I ranked it as third most important. 
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Relationship Between Ability and Performance 


Groups IT and III indicated this item as third in order of importance 
while Group I ranked it in second place. 


The Effect (Emotional, Social and Intellectual) Upon the 
Gifted Child of Organizing his School Work 


All these groups considered this topic the fourth most important. 

Questions related to the life work of the gifted, their personal relation- 
ships, special frustrations, status as a group, and special needs for develop- 
ing desirable citizenship traits were all considered less important by all three 
groups. 

It is rather interesting to note that both groups IT and III felt a greater 
need for research in the field of the teacher’s distinctive role in the training 
of the gifted than did the teachers themselves. 


Developing New Courses 


While it was recognized that the study of the programs for the gifted 
children as outlined in new legislation would provide some much needed 
information for secondary schools in California, it was also recognized that 
many schools were looking for suggestions they could use in the immediate 
future. Considerable information concerning different programs was ob- 
tained by the committee but it was considered desirable to have several prin- 
cipals who were members of the committee actually develop programs to 
meet the needs of the gifted in their own schools. The procedures used in 
dveloping these programs, as well as the programs themselves, might serve 
as guides to other schools with similar problems. Accordingly, Pittsburgh 
and Barstow High Schools with enrollments between 600 and 700 and Oak- 
dale High School with an enrollment of 1,200 were asked to undertake this 
project. A special Library Class was the result of the work at Pittsburgh. 
A Science Problems and Projects class was developed at Barstow and an 
Independent Studies course was formulated at Oakdale. 


State Scholarship Program 


Some have considered the State Scholarship Program as assisting the 
gifted. Scholarships are available for the purpose of meeting tuition and 
fees to a maximum of $600 per year. Accordingly, students attending 
private, tuition-charging colleges and universities can receive up to $600 a 
year, while those attending State supported schools will receive very little. 
To obtain the opinions of high school principals concerning the strength and 
weaknesses of the program a questionnaire was sent to 125 principals and 
80 were returned. The responses indicate some feeling that the program can 
be improved. 


A. Range of Participation 


a. Should college students be eligible to compete for new awards? 
Yes 63, No 12 





B. 


D. 
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b. In 1957, the Commission may grant as many as 1,280 scholarships 
for the academic year 1957-58. Of this number, approximately 615 
will be renewals of the 1956 awards, and the remaining 665 will be 
new awards for 1957-58. What should be the ratio of new awards 
to renewals when the full 2,560 scholarships are granted ? 


it Jé ZiT 8 G82 Tay teie iss 
Amount of the Award 


a. Would you favor a revision to grant a fixed amount each semester 
to recipient to be used for tuition, books, board and room? Yes 64, 
No 16. 

b. How large an award each semester do you feel would be needed to 
encourage all of the top 5 percent of your graduating seniors to 
continue in school ? 
$100 — $200 11 $300 23 $400 12 $500 21 

The Factor of Need—The total cost of a year at college ranges from 

$600 to $2,200. (Junior colleges excluded. ) 

a. How great must the need be in order to qualify for a state scholar- 
ship? Check one: 

16 (1) Student and parents can pay three-fourths total cost. 
39 (2) Student and parents can pay one-half total cost. 
15 (3) Student and parents can pay one-fourth total cost. 

7 (4) Student and parents can pay little or none of cost. 

b. Should the amount of the scholarship be decided on the basis of 
need on a sliding scale—the greater the need, the larger the scholar- 
ship? Yes 63, No 17. 

c. Is the need for financial assistance greater the: 
first year 63 second year 4 third year 2 fourth year 1? 

602 scholarships were awarded the first year. The act provides the maxi- 

mum number of scholarships will increase to 1,280 the second year, 

1,920 the third year, and 2,560 the fourth year. 

Do you feel that this present program as now designed when in full 
operation will largely solve the problem of getting the gifted child to 
continue in school insofar as financial need is concerned? Yes 33, No#1. 


Articulation with Junior Colleges 


The acceleration of high school students, leading to early graduation, 


and thus to early entrance into junior college, or university, does not seem 
to have much support at the present time. The possibilities of enrichment 
and advancement for high school students through cooperation with junior 
colleges and colleges while the students are still in high school seems to 
present greater possibilities. This might be accomplished through junior 
college courses on the high school campus, courses on the junior college 
campus, or correspondence courses with the University of California Ex- 
tension Division. 
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If a course should be offered by the junior college on the high school 
campus it might be by either a visiting junior college instructor or by one 
of the high school instructors serving under the supervision of the junior 
college. Three types of courses that might be offered under this classifica- 
tion would be: 


1. agreat books course, 


2. apsychology-philosophy exploratory course, 


3. an English exploratory course as a preparation for college English. 


Another of the possibilities, that of allowing high school students to 
take junior college courses on the junior college campus while still in high 
school, offers the advantage of individual selection from a variety of courses 
rather than limitation to one particular course for all. This could be done in 
either the regular or extended-day program of the junior college. If offered 
in the regular program, the problem of different period schedules for the 
high school and junior college presents a problem. The third possibility of 
enrichment through University of California correspondence courses is 
being used by a number of high schools but usually not in the case of college- 
level courses. This plan has possibilities but its limitation is that gifted stu- 
dents each taking a different subject do not obtain the valuable experience 
of interchanging ideas. Two problems need solving before this type of 
program can move ahead. First, some colleges will not grant credit for these 
college courses if they are taken before high school graduation. Secondly, 
there is the problem of A.D.A. accounting on any combination high school- 
junior college program. 

Responses were obtained from the junior colleges in California to de- 
termine what they were doing for gifted high school students. Approxi- 
mately half of the 52 schools permit capable high school students to enroll 
in junior college courses of one type or other. Eleven other junior colleges 
who have no such plan would be in favor of trying it. Two schools are op- 
posed to the plan and the remainder did not express an opinion. 





Progress Report on the California State 
Study of Programs for Gifted Pupils: 


By RUTH A. MARTINSON* 


During the past decade, schools in California have developed many pro- 
grams to meet the needs of gifted children. These programs and evaluative 
studies of their effectiveness often have varied greatly because of differences 
in district abilities to support them. In many instances, well-conceived pro- 
grams have been carried on for several years without adequate evaluation 
because of financial limitations. In other cases, districts have not been able 
to apply their best curriculum skills and knowledge to meeting special needs 
of the gifted because of limited funds. 

Assemblyman Carlos Bee of Hayward, recognizing the tremendous 
interest of both educators and laymen in proper education for the gifted, 
introduced Assembly Bill 959 into the 1957 session of the Legislature. This 
bill subsequently was incorporated into Senate Bill 62, sponsored by Sena- 
tor James McBride and was signed by the Governor on July 16. It provides 
for a study of programs for gifted pupils, in which the State Department 
of Education, in cooperation with an advisory committee, will evaluate 
different types of programs in a variety of situations, determine costs and 
administrative problems involved in such programs, and make recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature which may be used in determining possible excess 
cost payments to schools which develop programs. 

A pilot group of approximately five hundred experimental and control 
pupils will be involved in the study. The pupils will represent both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels in a variety of school situations. They will 
be matched on the basis of age, intelligence, achievement, and socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

The study will be carried on for three years. During the current year, 
research plans have been developed and a variety of preparatory activities 
have been carried on. The pilot program itself is scheduled for the 1958-59 
school year. The third year of the project will be devoted to final evaluation, 
the development of a handbook for school use, and the formulation of rec- 
ommendations to the Legislature. 

The Department of Education will be assisted in the study by a ten- 
member advisory committee. Members of this group are assigned the re- 
sponsibility of assisting in the formulation of the research design and evalu- 
ation procedures, and in the legislative recommendations. The committee 
members are: 


* Coordinator, Study of Programs for Gifted, State Department of :ducation, and As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Long Beach State College, on leave of absence. 
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Mrs. George Alpers, member of the Marin County Board of Education, 
and Special Education Chairman of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

Dr. Leo Cain, Vice-president, San Francisco State College 

Dr. Harold D. Carter, Research Associate, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Adolfo de Urioste, member of the Board of Education of the San Fran- 
cisco City Schools 

Mrs. Charles S. Goode, member of the Board of Education of the Gross- 
mont Union High School District, and Education Chairman of the 
American Association of University Women 

Dr. Henry M. Gunn, Superintendent of the Palo Alto City Schools 

Dr. George Hall, Assistant Superintendent of the San Diego City 
Schools 

Dr. Donald J. Kincaid, Coordinator of Programs for the Gifted, Los 
Angeles City Schools 

Miss Marian Scheifele, Principal of the Greenbrae Elementary School, 
Kentfield 

Dr. May V. Seagoe, Professor of Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


The three centers which have been chosen for the study represent vary- 
ing geographic areas, varying types of districts, and varying kinds of pupil 
populations. A number of small districts yet to be chosen in Stanislaus 
County, the Manhattan Beach Elementary School District, Hawthorne 


Elementary School District, Montebello Unified School District, and Los 
Angeles City West District in Los Angeles County, and the Chula Vista 
Elementary School District, the La Mesa—Spring Valley Elementary Dis- 
trict, the Grossmont Union High School District, and a section of the San 
Diego Unified School District in San Diego County will comprise the pilot 
districts. 

Each center will be served by a research consultant who will be respon- 
sible for the identification and preliminary study of pupils and the organi- 
zation of programs during the remainder of the current school year. A 
teacher consultant will join each center staff in July to assist in the co- 
ordination of summer workshop activities and curriculum procedures dur- 
ing the following school year. 

Through the study, data will be collected on costs and administrative 
problems in preparation for recommendations to the Legislature. Data also 
will be secured on evidences of academic growth, and assessment of such 
factors as pupil adjustment, changes in pupil, parent, and teacher attitudes, 
effects of varied types of organization on children, and increases in teacher 
skills. 

From these data and from other studies, a handbook prepared for school 
use, will be made available after the third year of the project. 





